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SHAIKKESPEARIAN VOWEL-SOUNDS. 

Two books have appeared lately which 
will be welcomed by all who take an interest 
in Elizabethan literature, namely, ~ A Shake- 
speare Phonology’ and ‘A Shakespeare 
Reader, both by Dr. Viétor, Professor of 
English Philology in the University of 
Marburg, and President of the Association 
Phonétique Internationale. From these 
books we may learn what Dr. Viétor believes 
to be the pronunciation of Shakespeare. 
As it appears to me that Dr. Viétor’s conclu- 
sions are in the main sound, and that they will 
probably be generally accepted by scholars, 
it may be doing a little service to some of 
the readers of °N. & QJ if L present in a 
compact form a synopsis of the most im- 
portant results of the learned professor's 
investigations. 

I will begin by giving in order the vowel- 
sounds of modern English according to the 
Broad Romic notation found Sweet's 
*Handbook of Phoneties’ (1877), p. 109; 
aa (father), « (had), ae (hair), ai (fly), ao (fall), 
au (now), e (head), ei (fail), 9 (bud), 90 (bird), 
i (fill), ii, iv (feel), o (folly), oi (boy), ou (no), 
u (full). uu, uw (fool). 

The Shakespearian system of vowel- 


sounds is given in Dr. Viétor’s notation as 
follows :— 

Front vowels—i:, i, ij, lu; e:, €, eu; we, 
a, wel. 

Back vowels—u:, u, uw; 0:, 0, Oi, OU; ar. 

It will be noticed that vowel-length is 
denoted in Broad Romie by doubling the 
letter, and in Viétor’s notation by the addi- 
tion of a colon. The following sounds occur 
both in modern and in Elizabethan English 
—aa (a:), @, ae (a:), e, ei (wi), i, ii, iv (i:, ij) 
0, o1, OU, U, UU, UW (U:, UW). The following 
modern English vowel-sounds were not 
heard in Shakespeare’s time—ai (fly), ao 
(fall), au (now), 9 (bud), 99 (bird). The fol- 
lowing Shakespearian vowels differ from 
modern Southern English sounds — i:= 
Northern English e in be (no after-glide) ; 
e:=Northern ea in bearing ; w%:= Northern 
vowel in can (pronounced long): 0o:=con- 
tinental long (no after-glide); iu=E. 
in due with the first element [i] stressed : eu= 
etn: with first element stressed. Shake- 
speare never rimes 7u with eu—due with few. 

Let us now take in order the modern 
English vowel-sounds which were not known 
in Elizabethan English—namely, the diph- 
thongs ai, ao, and au, and the obscure mixed 
vowels 9 and 9e—and see from what Eliza- 
bethan vowel each of these sounds has been 
developed. 

Mod. Eng. a (as in fly) is developed from 
Eliz. Eng. ij, which was pronounced as ee 
in southern Mod. Eng. bee. With this ij were 
spoken sky, cry, dry, high, eye. child, climb, 
mind, contrive. 

Mod. Eng. ao (as in fa//) usually repre- 
sents Eliz. Eng. a:, the stressed vowel in 
father. With this a: were spoken a//, straw, 
fault, hawk, talk, walk, daughter. Mod. Eng. 
ao also stands for Eliz. Eng. «@. Shake- 
speare pronounced water ward 
“wierd,’? warm werm,” vaunt vent.” 
It also stands for Eliz. Eng. ou (the vowel 
sound in no), as in bought, fought, pronounced 
by Shakespeare [bouyt], [fouyt]. 

Mod. Eng. aw (as in now) is developed 
from Eliz. Eng. uw, the London English oo 
in too. Brow, bough, allow, vow, found, 
ground, were spoken by Shakespeare with 
this we sound. 

The Mod. Eng. obscure vowel o {as in 
bud) is usually developed from Eliz. Eng. u, 
the vowel in full. With this  -sound 
Shakespeare pronounced sun, done, dove, 
flood, double. None, one, were pronounced 
by him with o: sound. 

The Mod. Eng. obscure long vowel 90 
(as in bird) represents four distinct Shake- 
spearian sounds, namely, er, as in herd, 
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learn, verse; @r, as in convert, desert; wy, 
as in bird, first; and ur, as in curse, worse, 
burn, word. 

Let us take now the remaining Mod. Eng. 
vowels and sompare each with its correspond- 
ing Shakespearian sound or sounds. 

Mod. Eng. aa corresponds to two Eliz. Eng. 
sounds, a: and w: the former in father, 
palm, balm ; the latter in grant, command, 
jar, scar, hard harm. 

Mod. Eng. e=Eliz. @, as in glad, sat, 
man, hand. In Shakespeare have rimes 
with grave [x:]. 

Mod. Eng. ae (as in hair)=Eliz. xi, so 
air, heir, prayer. 

Mod. Eng. e=Eliz. e, as in bed, dead, 
friend. But devil was pronounced di:vil ; 
sweat, swe:t : and said, seid. 

Mod. Eng. e? (as in fail)=Eliz. xi; so 
rain, rein, day, prey. But great, break, 
were pronounced with vowel e:, and name, 
shame, grave, stage, pale, face, with x:. 

Mod. Eng. ii represents two distinct Eliz. 
sounds, namely, i: and e:. Deed, sweet, tree, 
piece, relieve, represent the former sound ; 
sea, dream, speak, beast, fever, deceive, the | 
latter. Fiend rimed with friend. 

Mod. Eng. o (as in hot) is unchanged. But 
want, watch, swan, were pronounced with 
vowel ex. 

Mod. Eng. ow (as in no)= Eliz. 0: ; e.9., go, 
foe, woe, alone, groan, loan. But in soul, 
control, bold, cold, the Elizabethan sound 
survives in Mod. Eng. Rome rimed with 
room [u:]. 

Mod. Eng. wu (as in full) is unchanged ; 
e.g., bull, good, wool, woman. But room, 
should, were pronounced with u:. 

Mod. Eng. wu, ww (as in fool), represent 
two Eliz. sounds, namely, u: and iu. Brood, 


and this balance, being used there, got its: 
name from the place. In others the place was 
so named from the use in it of a steelyard 
to weigh the imported merchandize. Some: 
replies expressed doubt whether the word 
* steelyard ’’ did not come from the Latin 
statera, or from hasta, a spear, the “ yard” 


dullard and poniard.”’ 

The ‘Oxford English Dictionary’ will 
doubtless, in due course, throw light on the- 
subject. In the meanwhile I venture the 
opinion :— 

1. That the Steelyard was not so called 
either from its being a place for the sale of 
steel, or from the use therein of a steelyard- 
balance. 

2. That the name of the balance had no- 
connexion either with its place-homonym 
or with the metal steel. 

3. That the only connexion between the 
name of the balance and that of the place: 
is their having the word ‘“ yard ” in common, 
the one in its linear sense, the other in its. 
superficial sense, or rather in the ‘“‘ court- 
yard ” extension of that sense. 

Every reader of ‘N. & Q.’ knows Rem- 
brandt’s picture ‘The Syndics of the Cloth 
Hall.’ T suggest that the Steelyard was. 
the English Cloth Hall, and that it acquired 
its name in the following way. The proper 
title of the picture is ‘De Staalmeesters,”’ 
and its home, before its transfer to the Riiks- 
_Museum, was in the Staalhof, the Drapers’ 
Hall, where cloths were stamped as being 
made according to the regulations of the: 
guild, just as in England cloth had to be 
woven according to statute, and stamped 
or sealed by officials. Now the Staal- 
meesters and the Staalhof had no more to: 


root, doom, tomb, prove, represent the former 
sound: true, blue, slew, crew, the latter. 
Wound rimed in Shakespeare with hound, 
pronounced with sound uw; see above, 
under Mod. Eng. au. 


The sounds 7 (as in fill) and o¢ (as in boy) | 


remain unchanged. A. L. MayHew. 


“ STEELYARD.” 

LooxinG through ‘N. & Q.’ for 1902-3, 

I noticed the replies to a query (9S. x. 427) 
about ‘The King’s Weighhouse.’ 


original situation of it was referred to the 
Steelyard in the City, and most of the replies 
(9 S. xi. 13, 56, 209, 272, 390) assumed a 
connexion between the Teutonic fondaco | 
and its homonym the _ steelyard-balance. 
In some the place was so called from its 
being a yard for the sale of German steel, 


The | 


do with steel than our ‘ bookmakers ”’ and 
|‘ booking-office ” have to do with books. 
| Staal is a stamp, and stamps are made of 
steel; hof is a hall, a court or courtyard, a 
|garden; and it happened, I believe, that 
the Staalhof in England was called the Steel- 
yard instead of the Stamp Hall because: 
“steel”? was the simplest equivalent of 
staal, and because the building had a large 
courtyard, as was usual in medieval inns. 
The term Staalhof was not exclusively 
Dutch; it was used for the Cloth Hall of 
German cities. 

Was the balance used in the English 
Staalhof, for weighing cloth or other goods, 
of the steelyard kind? We know that the 
use of this kind of balance, called the 
* auncel ” or “ auncel-shaft,’”’ was forbidden 
by several Plantagenet statutes. That, 
however, goes for little; it was evidently 


part being assumed to be a mere suffix, as is. 
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much used, or it would not have been so 
strongly denounced by statute and, according 
to Arnold, by ‘‘ hooly church.” The term 
“auncel”’ is said (*O.E.D.’) to be derived 
from L. lanx, Fr. launcelle ; but this seems 
doubtful, for it is probably the same as the 
“ hauncer ’’ denounced in 18 Hen. VJ., and 
as the “* hanster ’’ considered in the ‘ O.E.D.’ 
to be a derivative of Hanse, Haunce, a guild 
of merchants, a name common to French, 
English, Dutch, and German. But this 
balance is wnster in Dutch, and this word 
points to a more probable origin, which [ 
shall consider presently. 

The steelyard must have been a very 
convenient kind of balance for itinerant 
merchants, not requiring a heavy set of 
weights, as with the ordinary balance. The 
objection to it is that it facilitates trickery 
in weighing. The ‘E.D.D.’ shows that it 
was extensively used in the country, and 
gives several variant names which help in 
the search for the history of the word: 
“steel,” stillur,”? “ stullurz.”’ “ stuliardz.”’ 
“Stilyud ” is also a common form, in speech 
at least, and Walter Scott uses “ still-yard ” 
(‘The Pirate,’ ix.). I venture to suggest 
that it was originally “ stail,” “ stailyard,” 
or “‘stilyard,” altered in writing to “ steel- 
yard ”’ as an effect of the mimicry of familiar 
words by strange words—strange to town- 
folk at least. ‘“ Stail,’? A.-S. stila, G. stiel, 
Du. stcel (pronounced “ stail”’), is a long 
stem or handle; among Lancashire folk a 
broom-handle is called a brush-stail. 
And ‘stail,”’ used in a measure, albeit of 
weight, might easily have become “ stail- 
yard,” especially if its beam were marked 
with fifteen notches, or pins, for the 16 pounds 
of the old stone, or, in a larger size, for the 
16 stones of the old wey or load; as this 
number of notches would make it resemble 
a yard measure divided, as yard measures 
were, and still are sometimes, into 16 nails. 
It is not generally known that, while yard 
measures have inch divisions marked on 
them for convenience, the yard is legally 
divided into 16 nails. The standard yard 
and ell of Elizabeth (the former of four spans, 
and the latter of five spans) are both divided 
into 16 nails, the term “ nail’? meaning a 
sixteenth (10S. iii. 41). 

The plural form “a pair of stilyards ” 
((E.D.D.’) doubtless came by imitation 
from a “ pair of scales.” 

I now return to the other name for “ steel- 
yard,” the auncel er hauncer, Du. wnster. 

While I fail to see any connexion between 
“steelyard ”’ and L. hasta, it happens, by a 
curious coincidence, that “ hauncer,” having 


no connexion with “ steelyard,” is connected’ 
with hasta, perhaps even derived from it.. 
For hasta, a lance, became hanste and anste: 
in early French. Thus, in the ‘ Chanson: 
de Roland,’— 


Dreites cez hanstes, luisanz ces espiez bruns. 
V. 1043. 


Ma hanste est fraite e perciez mis escuz. 

If from the English “ stail ’’ (equivalent to. 
the French estille, a weaver’s loom, probably 
once a weaver’s beam, just as “loom” was: 
once a pole, the loom of an oar) was developed 
“steelyard,” it is probable that from the: 
early French hanste might come the name of 
a lever-balance which became wnster in 
Dutch, and “ hauneer,’” auncel-shaft,’’ 
“hanster,” in English. Evidently the story 
of the “hauncer” is far from complete,. 
and there is much to fill up in that of the 
steelyard ; yet it is something to show the- 
unsatisfactory nature of the account usually 
accepted, and to point out the probable: 
direction in which a solution of the diffi- 
culties may be found. 

But the unequal-armed balance has a 
third name in the Norse part of our islands ; 
it is the “ bismer” or ‘‘ besemer” of Zet- 
land, originally of the countries round the: 
Baltic. In some of these countries its long 
arm is said to have nails or pins marking the- 
divisions. The greater bismer of Zetland,. 
with a wooden beam seven feet long, would 
weigh up to the “‘skippund” of 20 “lis- 
punds ” = 320 lb. Scots. The lesser bismer: 
or “ pundler,” with its ell-long wooden beam, 
probably had fifteen pins dividing it into. 
the sixteen pounds Scots which made the 
lispund (at least before this unit was gradu- 
ally increased in Zetland to double that 
weight). This may be inferred from the- 
fact that a fish, the fifteen-spined stickleback,. 
was called the ‘“ bismer”’ from its resem- 
blance, or rather from that of its back, to 
the weighing implement (‘O.E.D.’). This. 
supports the view expressed before, that the 
second part of the word “ steelyard”” may 
have been influenced by the division of the: 
beam into 16 pounds resembling that of the: 
yard and ell into 16 nails. The first part 
of the word, mimicking the familiar “ steel,”’ 
is paralleled by a curious form of the Zetland 
*bismer.”” In an‘ E.D.D.’ quotation (1701) 
this latter word appears as “ pismire,” a 
change probably due—1, to Gaelic hardening 
of b ; 2, to Southron mimicry, in an unfami- 
liar word, of the familiar term for “‘ ant.”’ 

My attempt at the story of the steelyard, 
hauncer, or bismer may perhaps lead to- 
researches in the folk-lore of this_implement. 
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of w eighing. Observations are needed not 
only in the remoter parts of our own country, 
but also in other lands. 
EpWArRD NICHOLSON. 
Liverpool. 


‘AULD ROBIN GRAY.’ 
(See 6S. v. 145, 179.) 

THis song, from the date of its seeing 
light. has been in one way or another the 
theme of considerable discussion, while the 
story of its composition has afforded scope 
for the pen of various writers. 

Recently I came across some facts con- 
nected with the subiect which may be well 
preserved in *N. & Q. In The Weekly 
Magazine or Edinburgh Amusement for 
9 and 16 September, 1778, there appeared 
an article with this heading, with fortunately 
the whole of the song as it was then known 
—which is very different in composition and 
language from the version generally accepted 
as Lady Anne Lindsay's, such as found in 
Blackie’s * Book of Scottish Song’ (1 875), 
‘The Lyric Gems of Scotland * (1857), * The 
Songs of Scotland (1871), and Davidson's 
* Universal Melodist (18-48). 

It is stated that Ladv Anne Lindsay first 
penned the song in 1771-2. Seven years 
after this we find a writer in the magazine 
to which L refer regretting that such an 
* elegant composition should have been 
neglected. and adding that he had often 
wished the song would become a favourite, 
and that his wish was now realized. 

The first verse of this ‘ favourite song ” 
is very different from other versions, thus : 
When the sheep were in the fauld, and the kye 

a-driving hame, 

And all this weary warld to rest was gane, 

The cares of the warld came in ‘rouds me, 
While auld Robin Gray lay sleeping by me. 

In 1788 the * Calliope, or Vocal Inchantress,’ 
has the verse as follows :— 

When the sheepare inthe fauld.and the kyat hame. 
And a’ the mat to sleep are gane, 

The waes my heart fa’ in show'rs trae my ee, 
When my gudeman lies sound by me. 

This is the first verse as it appears generally 
in later editions of the song: but in the 
‘Handbook of Seottish Songs. by William 
Michison, the first verse begins with * Young 
Jamie lo’ed me weel,” and the verse quoted 
does not appear. The third stanza which 
appears in the article under consideration is 
very different from that which is in more 
recent books, as follows :— 


He had na been awa’ a twelvemonth and a day, 
When my tather brake his arm, and the cow was 
stole away : 


My mother she was sick, and Jamie was at the sea, 

Whan auld Robin Gray came a-wooing to me. 

‘The Songs of Scotland ’ reads thus :— 

He hadna been awa’ a week but only twa, 

When my mither she fell sick, and the cow was 
stown awa: 

My father brak his arm—my Jamie at the sea— 

And Auld Robin Gray came a-courting me. 

The fifth verse is as much at varianee with 
more recent editions. The third line makes 
Jenny say, * Why did not Jamie die ? Why 
was he spar’d to ery, ah waes me.” — Else- 
where it is written, “* Why didna Jenny dee ? 
And wherefore was [ spar’d to cry. wae is 
me.” 

The sixth stanza, in the old version, 
begins: ‘* My father argu’d sair, but my 
mother did na speak ” ; but in * Calliope’ it 
is “My father urg’d me sair, my mither 
didna speak.” Then the third line of this 
verse runs: “ Sae [I gae him my hand, but 
my heart was i’ the sea.” but in the first 
version to which L refer, and in later editions, 
it reads, They gave him [* gied in some 
editions] my hand, while [°° but” in some 
instances! my heart was at the sea. 

The seventh verse is :-— 

T had na been his wife a week but only three, 

“Till standing at the door with the tear in my eve, 

T saw Jamie's wreath [se], but couldna think 

“Till ‘te said, ** Love, Lam come to marry thee.” 

This in * The Songs of Seotland * runs thus: 

IT hadna been his wife, a week but only four, 

When mourntw as [sat on the stane at the door, 

I saw my Jamie’ sghaist— I couldna think it he, 

Till he said, *T’m come hame, my love. to marry 
thee. 

The next metrical lines are equally 
noticeable for their dissimilitude to any 
later edition :— 

Sair did we greet, and meikle did we say: 

We took a parting kiss and tore ourselves away : 

I wish I were dead— but I'm o'er young to die, 

O why was I spar’d to ery, ali waes me. 

Later it appears :— 

QO sair, sair did we greet, and meickle did we say : 
Ae kiss we took” nae mair bade him gang away; 
] wish that I were dead, but T'm ne like to dee: 
And why do I live to say, wae is me. 

The last verse of the song as it appeared 
in 1778 ts: 
I gang like a gaest., for Deanna sit to spin: 
I darena think of Jamie, for that wank he asin: 
Il do the best ean a good wife tou be, 
For auld Robin Gray is kind to me. 

In the * Book of Scottish Song” 
stanza Is :— 
I yang likeaa ghaist, Dcarena to spin : 
I darena think o > Jamie, for that wad he a sin, 
But T will do my best a gude wife aye to be, 
For Auld Robin Gray, he is kind to me. 
We are told that) shortly before Lady 


(IS75) this 


| | 
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Barnard died she wrote to Sir Walter Scott, 
enclosing a revised copy of the song, with 
two additional verses. These two stanzas 
are invariably considered to be failures, 
and are not to be found in many, if any, 
song-books of recent years. 

The question is, what is to be concluded 
from the whole affair? Jf the so-called 
“revised "> copy and the additional verses 
were sufticiently good to be printed by the 
Bannatyne Club, after passing through Sir 
Walter’s hands, how comes it that the two 
verses named are so feeble as to prevent 
their appearing in later editions ? and can 
Lady Barnard’s great falling off in poesy be 
accounted for ? 

If Lady Barnard sent a revised version of 
the song, with the additional verses, to Sir 
Walter Scott shortly before her death, which 
took place in May, 1825, how is it that the 
said two verses are found printed in a book 
of songs in 1788, @.e. thirty-seven years 
before her death? I leave it to the more 
critica] to account for Lady Barnard and 
Sir Walter’s writing or passing such a con- 
glomeration of English and Scotch in osten- 
sibly a Scottish song. The tender strain of 
both words and musie seems to have closed 
the ear to both rhythm and the inharmony 
of mixing English and Scotch. 

ALFRED CHAs. JONAS, F.S.A.(Scot.). 

Thornton Heath. 


Casino House, HERNE Hiti.—This is one 
of those large, well-built, and well-arranged 
old houses, standing retired in their own 
wooded grounds, which form such an inter- 
esting and beautiful feature in the suburbs 
of London, and which the housebreaker is 
gradually annihilating. I have been in- 
formed that this one has been connected 
with the names of Ruskin and Bonaparte ; 
and if this be correct it may deserve a passing 
notice. 

Casino House and its sixteen acres of 
ground belong to Dulwich College, and the 
house has long been empty. On 28 August 
a sale of building material took place on the 
premises, and since then the demolition has 
proceeded apace. 

In two of the daily papers of 8 September 
appeared good views of the house in its half- 
demolished condition. One of them said 
that Ruskin’s father had acquired it in 1821, 
when the son was a mere child (he was born 
in 1819). I have been more than once over 
the whole house from cellar to attic, and it 
certainly appears remarkably unsuited for 
the home of a retired wine merchant of very 
quiet habits, with only one child. From 


another source I understood it had been 
occupied by Prince Bonaparte, which, if 
correct, must refer to that prince who collected 
an extensive, rare, and valuable philological 
library, which is said to have found a home 
in Chicago. 

I was told by a Herne Hill resident that 
the house was about a century old. This 
would give 1806 as its date, Napoleon I. being 
then at his zenith. The plan of the house 
appeared to me more French than English,. 
and small arrangements, such as French 
windows, window fastenings, &c¢., suggested 
a French origin. The centre block is square 
with a pediment on each side, but large wings 
have been added, and extensive offices thrown 
out from the left wing. A pillared porch 
leads into a square central hall, which opens 
into a rather narrow long vaulted passage, 
at right angles. From this, on the side 
opposite the hall, one enters the lofty recep- 
tion rooms, their large windows opening on 
to the long sweep of lawn, bounded by trees. 
and a shrubbery, enclosing a walk, and ter- 
minating in alarge pond. From the windows 
the view is very pleasant even now, over 
this wooded enclosure, on to the Surrey 
hills. 

The large corner room on the extreme left 
has a dais, as if for a billiard saloon; then 
come two small rooms, one apparently a 
business room, with a large iron safe in the 
wall. The next seems to have been a spacious. 
dining-room, followed by a circular well- 
lighted music-room, while a large drawing- 
room completes the suite. The end is 
occupied by a smaller room, perhaps the 
library, with another safe. Under the whole 
are extensive cellars. A good staircase leads 
to a corridor (over the one below), from which 
the bedrooms open. The best is circular 
and large, being above the central music-- 
room. An extensive walled fruit garden 
with large hothouse is beyond the left wing. 
Altogether the mansion gives the idea of. 
being more suitable for large receptions and 
much company than for the domesticities of 
private life. 

Nearer Herne Hill village is a very narrow 
lane, called Ruskin’s Walk, bounding an old 
comfortable house in fine secluded grounds, . 
that seems well suited to have been the great. 
art critic’s home. F. H. 


CHRISTOPHER HEWETSON, SCULPTOR. (See: 
7 S. v. 168.)—This talented sculptor, born 
in 1739, was the third son of Christopher 
Hewetson, Esq., of Thomastown and Dangan,. 
co. Kilkenny, by his second wife, Elizabeth, 


daughter of Thomas Hewetson, Esq., of 
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‘Cloughsutton, co. Carlow; and great-great-|in 1773. He studied painting at Rome 
great-grandson of (and sixth of the name (where he went at an early age) under 
in direct descent from) the Rev. Christopher | Agostino Massucci, after which he applied 
Hewetson, M.A. (1525), vicar of Swords, | himself to the study of the antique. Among 
Dublin, who was the second son of John his best works was his series of pictures from 
Hewetson or Hewsonne, of the city of York | the ‘ Iliad.’ The latter part of his life was 
(1498), by his wife Margaret, second daughter | employed in excavations at Tivoli among 
of John Lambert, Esq., of Calton, co. York, a the ruins of Hadrian’s Villa and at other 
descendant of Gundred, granddaughter of | places in Italy, by which he was enabled 
the Conqueror, and daughter of William, | to bring to light many of the long-buried 
Earl Warren and Surrey. treasures of antiquity, of which he made 
From Dublin Mr. Hewetson went to Rome | a large collection, now in the Townley 
to complete his studies. It was at his gallery of marbles in the British Museum. 
‘studio there that he executed for Trinity; Again in 1790 Mr. Hewetson was an 
‘College, Dublin, a sculptured marble monu-| exhibitor at the Royal Academy, with a 
ment of the Rev. Dr. Richard Baldwin, a | bust (No. 520) of a nobleman, but I am not 
Provost of the College, who died in 1758, | able to give the name. qe: 
and bequeathed his fortune of eighty| He was still living at Rome in 1794, but 
thousand pounds to this university. The | did not exhibit further in London. Some 
monument is placed under the centre panel | few years after, probably in 1799, this artist 
of the south side of the Theatre or Examina- | of genius died in that city in the prime of 
tion Hall, one of the noblest structures of life, shortly after the great powers of his 
the kind in Europe, and is some nine feet | mind had begun to develope themselves in 
long, about six feet high, and four feet in| his art, which thereby suffered an incalcul- 
depth from the wall. The Provost is repre- | able loss. JOHN HEWETSON. 
sented in a recumbent position, resting on| [Mr. Algernon Graves enters the sculptor’s name 
his left elbow, and holding in his hand a as Hewitson in his ‘Royal Academy of Arts,’ vol. iv., 
scroll supposed to represent a will. A but does not identify the nobleman. | 
female figure, emblematic of the University, 2 
bends over him in an attitude of most tender| THE Kesteven Survey Temp. Henry I. 
grief; at his feet is an angel approaching |—So far as I am aware, no copy of this 
him, holding in her left hand a wreath of | Survey, nor of the West Riding of Lincoln- 
palm, and pointing to heaven. These/ shire survey, has been preserved to the 
tigures, with the couch on which they are | present time. But recently I came across 
placed, are of fine Carrara marble. Behind |@ copy of that portion of these surveys 
the figures rises a pyramid of dark-coloured | which relates to the fee of the Archbishop 
Egyptian prophyry, which has a fine effect | of. York, and I am anxious to know if any 
as a ground to the subject. The couch on) other similar fragments remain. To assist 
which the Provost reclines is supported by | in the identification of these surveys, and 
a very rich sarcophagus of black-and-gold | to give wider publication to the fragments 
marble, sustained at the lower corner on| Which survive, I give them below. They 
massive lions’ claws ; these again rise on a| are recorded in the register of Walter 
black marble plinth, which lies on a pedestal | Giffard (fol. 7b) Archbishop of York from 
of the same material. All these are highly | 1266 to 1279, and were printed by the 


polished. Surtees Society in the appendix to ‘ Kirkby’s 
This sculpture is a noble work of art, of Inquest’ (vol. xlix. pp. 391-2) :— 
great elegance, beauty of conception, correct- 


ness in drawing, and symmetry 
of {Archiepiscopus de Eboraco habet] in Wytham 

playing a master, | quas carucatas terre. In Twiford quatuor bovatas 
and doing the highest honour to the abilities | terre. In Skillington quatuor carucatas et ij bovatas 
of Mr. Hewetson. For this splendid work | terre. In Wolesthorp tres carucatas terre. In 
he received a thousand pounds; and the. Lepingthorpe unam carucatam terre. In Levington 
cost of transit, &c., from Rome was nearly | 

In 1786 he exhibited at the Royal Aacdemy | _ In Billinghey et Walcote viginti carucatas terre. 
a bust (No. 531) of Gavin Hamilton, Esq., | In Metheringham duas bovatas terre. In Ruseb 

painter and connoisseur of ancient art, who | (“e¢tius Duseby) tres carucatas terre et sex bovatas. 
‘was born at Lanark in 1730, and died at In Swauethon hundreda novem carucatas terre et 


duas bovatas. In Pikeworth duas carucatas et duas 


Rome in 1797. ‘ He published the ‘ Schola bovatas. in Danleby unam carucatam. In hundreda 
Italica Picture,’ with forty superb plates, | de Killingburgh quinque carucatas quas Burnellus 
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‘tenet. In Neuton, Trikingham, Wresteby et Stowe 
«quatuor carucatas et sex bovatas. 
Westriding in comitatu Lincolniv. 

In Herpeswell v. bovatas et dimidiam. In 
Hakesthorn unam carucatam terre et iiij_bovatas. 
Gregorius quidam tenuit in eadem villa unam 
-carucatam terre et septem bovatas et dimidiam, 
quas quidam Hugo tenet. 

Then follow particulars of the archbishop’s 
fee from the Lindsey survey. 

W. FARRER. 

Hall Garth, Carnforth. 


PLAyHovusES.—To those interested 
iin this subject I hope the following note may 
be of some use. It is from the church- 
wardens’ accounts of St. Botolph without 
Aldersgate. In the margin are the words 
“Casuall recepts ” :— 

“And wyth 222 for money by them receyved 
for the hyer of Tryntie Halle for playes, the 
warmanthe inquest [wardmote], and other assem- 
blyes within the time of this accompt.”—8-9 Eliza- 
-beth, 1566/7, Guildhall MS. 1454, roll 70. 

GERALD FOTHERGILL. 

11, Brussels Road, New Wandsworth, 8. W. 


NAPOLEON ON THE UNDAUNTED. — In 
George Cruikshank’s Omnibus (pp. 132-4), 
a short-lived periodical edited by Laman 
Blanchard, is a slight sketch entitled ‘A 
Short Cruise at Margate,’ in which we get 
a glimpse of Napoleon Bonaparte during 
his voyage to Elba. The author relates how 
he interviewed an old Margate boatman 
named Emptage, who had served on the 
Hyacinth man-of-war under Capt. (after- 
wards Admiral) Ussher, and on the Un- 
daunted in Fréjus Bay when Napoleon 
embarked from that port for Elba. The 
article is illustrated by two drawings by 
‘Cruikshank, in one of which Napoleon is 
represented leaning against the breech of a 
gun, and in another as pursued by a blue- 
jacket at Toulon, where, as Emptage de- 
‘clared Napoleon related, he was wounded 
by a British sailor. 

In conversation Emptage states that 
Napoleon, on coming on board the Un- 
daunted, went forward and conversed with 
the sailors in what he calls a sort of lingo, 
which may have been Italian or French, or 
perhaps a mixture of both. It is certain 
‘that Napoleon did not speak English, 
although he knew enough of that language 
to read the naval and military news in an 
English newspaper. Emptage’s tale is corro- 
borated by Admiral Ussher, who published 
a narrative of the voyage to Elba in which 
he says :— 

“On arriving alongside, I immediately went u 
ithe side [of the Undaunted] to receive the Biaperor 


on the quarter-deck. He took his hat off and bowed 
to the officers, who were all assembled on the deck. 
He soon afterwards went forward to the forecastle 
among the people, and I found him there, con- 
versing with those among them who understood a 
little French.” 

It seems evident that Napoleon took pains 
to ingratiate himself with the crew of the 
Undaunted during the voyage from Fréjus. 
Lord Rosebery relates :— 

When he [Napoleon j left the Undaunted, which 
conveyed him to Elba, the boatswain, on behalf of 
the ship’s company, had wished him long life and 
prosperity in the isle of Elba, and better luck next 
time.” 


The good wishes of the crew were probably 
stimulated by the very liberal present 
Napoleon made on leaving the ship. 

The article in The Omnibus, which ap- 
peared in 1842, describes Emptage as ap- 
proaching his seventieth year, and as having 
been several times wounded. 

I remember Emptage well; he was very 
popular with visitors to Margate, and one of 
his admirers presented him with a fully 
equipped sailing boat, which he called the 
Old Friend, on which I have frequently 
sailed out to the Goodwins and _ back. 
Emptage is an old Kentish name, and I 
observed the other day at Margate that one 
of that name was drowned from the life- 
boat which went to the rescue of the crew 
of the barque Northern Belle. 

HEBB. 

Kingsgate. 


Queries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


Osstan.—I would thank any amiable 
contributor to ‘N. & Q.’ if he were good 
enough to indicate the best authorities on 
Ossian or Ozin, the great Celtic epic poet. 
Has he not been definitely considered of 
Trish nationality ? Where can I find the 
best original text in Gaelic and authorized 
translation ? THe O'NEILL. 

59, Rua das Flores, Lisbon. 


RouMANIAN FOLK-LoRE.—I shall be glad 
to be referred to any book or article in 
English on the subject of Roumanian folk- 
lore. In particular, I want to know if any 
of the fairy tales of John Creanga have been 
translated into English. He was a kind of 
Roumanian Hans Christian Andersen. Of 
his best-known tale, ‘ Herap Alb,’ a critical 
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edition, with notes and a German trans- 
lation, has long been promised by Prof. G. 
Weigand, but, as far as I can ascertain, it 
is not yet published. Jas. Piarr, Jun. 


T shall be much obliged to any one who can 
give the modern equivalent for ‘ melly- 
eaton and musk-million.” 


Tobacco came into England about the 20 
yeare of Queene Elizabeth.” y 


“Hickry Prkry ”’: “‘ COUNTRY CAPTAIN ”: 
“Witte Lovpon.’—In a_ miscellaneous 
collection of private letters written from 
India hefore the period of the Mutiny, 
among well-known * Hobson-Jobson-isms,” 
occur three quite unfamiliar to those Anglo- 
Indians who have had them brought to 
their notice : and as no trace of them is to 
be found in Burnell and Yule’s ‘ Glossary,’ 
T hope you will kindly permit this appeal 
to Anglo-Indians generally to be made 
through the columns of ‘N. & Q.,’ in the 
hope that some clues may be fortheoming 
to the origin of these rare phrasings. They 
are hickry pikry, a bazaar drug: ‘* Country 
Captain,” a cantonment game of some sort ; 
and “© Willie Loudon.” a garden flower. 
The letters are chiefly from the North- 
Western parts of India. GRIFFIN. 

{Mr. James Piatt, in one of his many valuable 
contributions to *N. & Q.,’ pointed out (108. iv. 
$7) that hichry pikry. in the sense of a drug, is 
explained in the *N.E.D..° where, under * Hiera 
Grirrin will tind quotations ranging from 
379-80 to 18%), The * N.E.D.’ under ‘Country,’ 16, 
— two Anglo-Indian uses of ‘* country captain,” 
mut neither suits GRIFFIN’s definition. Perhaps 
PRipEAcX, or some other con- 
tributor to * N. & Q.’ will solve the difticulty. ] 


oF Lone CaLpERwoop.—Can 
any of vour readers inform me of the name 
of the father of the John Hunter (born 1663, 
died 1741) who purchased Long Calderwood, 
in Lanarkshire, and who was the father of 
the famous physician Dr. William Hunter 
and also of the great surgeon John Hunter ? 

In nearly all, if not all, the ‘ Lives’ and 
biographical notices of these two distin- 
guished men of the eighteenth century it is 
persistently stated. as if it were an un- 
doubted fact, that they were descended 
from the family of Hunter of Hunterston, 
in Ayrshire. Of this, however, there ap- 


pears to be no proof whatever—a fact which 
should be noted by any future biographers. 

The statement invariably made is that 
the John Hunter (born 1663) above mentioned 
was a grandson of the Francis Hunter who 


Howes writes: | 
* Apricocks, Mellycatons, Musk-Millions, and | 


was a son of the nineteenth Laird of Hunters- 
ton, but it is never stated whose son this 
said John Hunter was, nor in Burke’s 
* Landed Gentry’ (under Hunter of Hunters- 
ton) is Francis even stated to have been 
married. 

Inquiries made by myself of the late 
Col. Hunter-Weston proved that no record 
of this supposed descent exists at Hunters- 
ton, although his father-in-law, the late 
Mr. Robert Hunter of Hunterston, in the- 
year 1865 went fully into the whole matter, 
with the assistance of legal and genea- 
logical experts, and also with the help of the 
late Dr. William Hunter, of the Coldstream 
Guards, a direct descendant of Archibald 
Hunter, uncle of the celebrated brothers, 
to try to ascertain any information as to 
the connexion of the two families; but 
none was forthcoming. 

This supposed descent must presumably 
have been mentioned in the original obituary 
notices given in the papers of the day, and 
so the statement has been perpetuated ever’ 
since. Perhaps some of your readers may 
be able to throw a light on the subject. 

ANDREW A. HUNTER. 


“ SteEYNE.’’—Can you tell me the exact 
meaning and derivation of the word ‘‘Steyne”’ ? 
One meets with the word particularly on the: 
South Coast, such as New and Old Steyne 
at Brighton, Steyne at Worthing, &c. 

[See 1S. ii. 108.] 

Dr. JoHNSoN’s SEAts.—Are there in 
existence any seals or any impressions of. 
seals known to have belonged to Dr. Samuel 
Johnson ? If so, what do they represent ? 


Oxford. 


Faminy.—Can any one state: 
the parentage and the date of death of John 
Trollop, of Matthews, Friday Street, London, 
linendraper, living in November, 1700? 
There is reason to believe that he was one 
of the Lincolnshire Trollopes. © TEMPLAR. 


PRECEPT ON DRUNKENNESS.— Derniére- 
ment j’ai rencontré la phrase suivante dans 
Le Petit Journal, Supplément Illustré :— 

“Maxi savait: modérer sa_ passion [la boisson], 
régler son penchant, et réalis ait, seulement, bien 
que d'une facon inconsciente, ancien  précepte: 
médical de Salerne, qui exigeait que lon s’enivrat 
une fois le mois, afin de chasser les humeurs. 
malignes.” - 

Peut-on me renvoyer & louvrage auquel 


il est fait allusion, avec l’indication précise: 


de l’endroit ot se trouve ce précepte (en 
latin sans doute)? J’ai consulté louvrage: 


of 
el 
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de Charles Meaux Saint-Marc, contenant les 
aphorismes de [Ecole de Salerne, sans le 
dénicher. Naturellement, je ne désire pas 
discuter si c'est un bon conseil ou non, mais 
tout simplement en trouver la source, a titre 
de curiosité. A-t-il été déja question de 
ce précepte dans les colonnes de * N. & Q.’ ? 
Epwarp LatTHAM. 


ALMSHOUSES OR WORKHOUSES IN AME- 
RICA.—The following paragraph has lately 
appeared in print :— 

“ Kighty-tive counties in Kansas are without a 
panpes, and twenty-tive have no almshouses, there 
veing no need for them.” 

Is the word * almshouse ”’ to be considered 
as equivalent to “ workhouse”? and is 
that the usual meaning of the first word in 
the United States ? 

W. E. Hartanp-OX Ley. 

Westminster. 


Str Rospert PEEL AND “ [IL NE SE DEBOU- 
TONNA JAMAIS.”’—In its obituary notice of 
Sir Frederick Peel The Times wrote on 
7 June :— 

“What Sir Robert Peel left of his qualities to 
Sir Frederick was not legality and caution alone. 
The son inherited from the father that aloofness 
and reticence, that ‘il ne se déboutonna jamais’ of 
the phrase of Guizot, which proved injurious to 
Sir Robert, and altogether debarred his son from 
making a great mark in public life.” 

I should be interested to know when and 
under what circumstances Guizot used a 
phrase which has been accustomed to be 
associated with Croker’s employment of it. 
In Laurence Peel’s ‘ Sketch of the Life and 
Character of Sir Robert Peel,’ for instance, 
it is said :— 

“The late Lord Hardinge, who knew Peel in- 

timately, and loved him with a warm and lasting 
affection, once lamented to me, in India, Peel’s 
unexpansiveness (for these were his words) as the 
head of the Conservative party. He said that 
Croker had complained ‘i/ ne se déboutonne pas,’ 
adding to it the remark ‘that his reserve impaired 
his usefulness, and was injurious to the interests of 
his party.’ ” 
Blackwood in a review of this in September, 
1860 (p. 258), tells the following anecdote 
as an illustration of Croker’s words on this 
subject. :— 

“Tt chanced on a certain occasion that a party of 
Sir Robert Peel’s friends met at Drayton, among 
whom were Lord Hardinge and Mr. Croker. After 
shooting in the morning, the guests assembled at 
dinner, when Sir Robert entertained them with an 
account of an accident which had happened, while 
they were out, to young son of his brother 
William. The child, it'appeared, had swallowed a 
button, and the doctor being called in, there was a 
desperate attempt to eject_the noxious matter. 
Warming with his story, the Prime Minister arrived 


at this climax. You never saw a child so treated 3 

in fact, we got everything out of him. ‘ William,’ 

exclaimed | oe across the table, to the father of 

the sufferer, ‘I wish that somebody would give Sir 

Robert a button !’” 

But what is the truth of the whole matter ? 
ALFRED F. ROoBBINs. 


Rainsow: THe Crock or Goip.—Do 
present-day mothers tell their children about 
the crock full of gold which ought to be found 
by one reaching the spot where the end of 
the rainbow touches the ground? I was 
told this, as were other country children, in 
the earliest rainbow days: told not as a fact, 
but as a probability, that such a crock would 
be found if the spot could be reached where 
the end of the bow touched earth. I have 
one lively recollection of chasing the end of 
a bow in the hope of finding the crock of 
gold as a reward. Perhaps others have done 
the same. But I do not find that children 
nowadays know the little fairy tale of the 
end of the bow and the crock of gold. They 
know the Biblical teaching about the rain- 
bow, which perhaps is all they ought to know. 
It was not clear to me whether the crock 
was a golden one or a crock filled with gold. 

Tuos. RATCLIFFE. 

Worksop. 


Mitr. C. Wistez.—This lady published 
in 1853 a very interesting child’s story, 
‘Aventures d’une Chatte, écrites par elle- 
méme.’ I shall be very much obliged for 
any information respecting this lady, or 
references to a ready source of information. 
She was a great friend of M. Guizot. 


JoHN ArpDEN.—I should be glad of any 
information respecting the family of the late 
John and Sarah Arden, of Arden in Chester, 
and of Pepper Hall, Yorkshire. John Arden 
was the grandson of Sir John Arden, Bt., of 
Arden in Chester. EpmuNpD 

16, Swan Street, Darlington. 


PHaros aT Dover CastLtr.—There is a 
tradition that the pharos at Dover Castle 
(said to have been built by the Romans) 
once possessed a peal of five bells, and that 
they were transferred to the church of 
St. Thomas, Portsmouth, in Queen Anne’s 
reign, by the order of Prince George of Den- 
mark, at the request of Admiral Rooke. 
At the present time there is a peal of eight 
at St. Thomas’s, Portsmouth, which were 
all originally cast by Abraham Rudhall, of 
Gloucester, in 1703. The fourth, seventh, 
and tenor have since been recast. In the old 
pharos at Dover hangs one modern bell, 
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east by Warner & Sons, of London, in 1880° 
Can any of your readers throw light on this 
legend, cr give further particulars ? 


J. R. JERRAM. 
Church House, Salisbury. 


JosEPH GrimALpI.—Has his life as a 
dentist ever been written ? Was he success- 
ful as such? Did he ever contribute any- 
thing to the literature of his profession ? 

Cuas. F. ForsHaw, 


Doctor of Dental Surgery. 
Baltimore House, Bradford. 


HatcHMENTS.—These, which might a few 
years ago be found hanging in almost every 
old church in the land, are gradually dis- 
appearing from view, and will probably 
soon be completely exterminated. Only the 
other day I visited a church in this county 
which I had not seen for the past ten years 
or so. On the occasion of my last visit 
several hatchments were in evidence ; now 
I find them cleared away and lost to sight. 
There does not seem to be much literature 
available concerning hatchments. It would 
evidently be comparatively easy to form a 
bibliography of the subject. I have recently 
been looking it up, and found the references 
very few and far between. It has been 
suggested that some of the great London 
undertakers, such as Vigers or Banting, 
might possess much unique information 
concerning hatchments. They could pro- 
bably tell who usually painted the achieve- 
ments and the prices paid for the work. 
A correspondent says: “I have been in 
business since 1862, and dealing with many 
executors’ accounts and funeral bills, yet 
have never seen an item for hatchments.”’ 
How long is it since the last hatechment was 


hung up JOHN T. Pace. 
Long Itchington, Warwickshire. 


JOKAI’s ‘BLack Dtamonps.’ — The last 
lines of this book would seem to indicate 
that Jékai had intended to write a sequel 
to it. Did he ever do so ? ENIGMA. 


“SLOW FADE ACROSS A DREARIER SEA.” — 
Can any reader inform me who is the author 
of the poem of which the following is the 
first verse ?— 

Slow fade across a drearier sea, beneath a darker 


sky, 
The dreams that cheer, the lights that lure, the 
bafHled hopes that die, 
Youth’s trust, love’s bliss, ambition’s pride —the 
white wings all are flown, 
And Memory walks the lonely shore, indifferent 
and alone. 


R. T. 


Replies. 


MEAUX ABBEY. 
(10 8. vi. 248.) 

Frew monastic sites have been treated so 
badly as that of Meaux. Not much more 
than a hundred years ago considerable 
portions of three walls existed, partly en- 
closing a quadrangle, doubtless that of the 
cloisters. The record of these walls is an 
engraving in Tickell’s ‘ History of the Town 
and County of Kingston upon Hul!’ (1796), 
p. 172. This engraving is described by the 
author as ‘‘an exact resemblance of the 
various parts which are yet undestroyed.” 
He was doubtless guided by what he saw 
going on in his own time when he added that 
**even these in all probability will, in a few 
years, be utterly defaced. and the place itself 
rendered undiscoverable.”’ His anticipa- 
tion has been literally fulfilled. At the 
present time there is not one stone left 
standing upon another. The site is, however, 
not quite undiscoverable, for some of the 
moats may still be traced, and here and 
there the surface of the ground presents 
the appearance which the expert in discover- 
ing ancient foundations knows so well. 

A comparison of Tickell’s engraving with 
a woodcut in the second volume of Poulson’s 
‘History and Antiquities of the Seigniory 
of Holderness ’ (1841), p. 316, indicates the 
extent to which the remains of the abbey 
had been destroyed in the first half of last 
century. Till about eight years ago a last 
fragment—accurately represented in a litho- 
graphed drawing in the first volume of the 
Transactions of the East Riding Antiquarian 
Society—was left standing. It was only a 
very small part of what existed even in 
Poulson’s day, and consisted of a segmental- 
headed doorway, with a few feet of broken 
walling on each side of it. But, about the 
date I have named, even this last precious 
portion was destroyed, with the avowed 
object of discouraging the visits of those 
who are interested in the monuments of the 
nation’s history. The despicable work of 
destruction was carried out by the tenant 
of the land; but it is difficult to believe that 
it was not done with the approval of the 
owner. At all events, he might have easily 
prevented the destruction, and there cannot 
be two opinions as to what was his duty. 

Thirteen years ago the Bishop of Beverley 
suggested that the East Riding Antiquarian 
Society should undertake the task of exca- 
vating the site of Meaux Abbey, with the 
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object of recovering its ground plan. The 
minute information as to the buildings 
contained in Abbot Burton’s chronicle of 
the house would give to an authentic plan of 
it an almost unique value. Unfortunately, 
crass ignorance stood in the way. The 
bishop’s proposal was taken up by the 
Society with enthusiasm. ‘* When, however, 
the owner of the site was approached, 
although the site is only in rough pasture. 
he declined to allow a sod to be turned.” 
Tickell and Poulson describe and depict 
other vestiges of the abbey—tessellated 
pavements, grave-covers, a subterranean 
vault, &c. Everything that could be 
destroyed has been destroyed. Poulson 
engraves the gravestone of Abbot Burton, 
the chronicler of the abbey ; but even this 
intensely interesting and priceless relic can 
be found. J. R. Boye. 
ull. 


‘Tom TouGcH > (10 S. vi. 210, 252).—This 
song was published by Dibdin in 1799. A 
copy of the original publication, signed by 
Dibdin, lies before me; the title reads :— 

“Yo heave Ho, | written and composed by | M* 
Dibdin, | and Sung by him | in his New Entertain- 
ment | called | A Tour To The Land’s End. | Pr. 1° | 
London Printed and sold by the Author, at his 
Music N arehouse, Leicester Place, | Leicester 


Square. 


The words of the first verse are as follows :-— 
My name d’ ye see’s Tom Tough, I’ve seed a little 
Sarvice, 
W — mighty billows roll and loud tempests 
LOW, 
I’ve sailed with valiant Howe, I’ve sailed with 
noble Jarvis, 
And in gallant Duncan’s fleet I’ve sung out Yo 
heave ho. 
Yet more shall ye be knowing, 
was Coxon to Boscawen, 
And even with brave Hawke have I nobly fac’d the 


oe, 
Then put round the grog, 
: So we ‘ve that and our prog, 
We'll laugh in care’s face, and sing out Yo heave ho. 


H. CumMINGs. 


BALLADS IN BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER’S 
THomas’ (10 8. vi. 223).—Cot. 
Pripeavux’s kind remarks on my discovery 
of ‘In Crete’ prompt me to add a few words 
on the above subject. It seems probable 
that the ballad referred to by the Fiddler 
as ‘The Rose of England’ is not the song 
printed by Rimbault, but the curious alle- 
gorical ballad of the same title in the Percy 
Folio, which deals with the winning of the 
crown of England from Richard III. by 
Richmond. Hales and Furnivall in their 
print of the folio, and Child in his great 


collection, where it appears as No. 166, treat 
it as the one intended by the Fiddler. 

A much more interesting discovery, how- 
ever, I have been enabled to make quite 
recently. This is a ballad, unknown to 
Prof. Child, ‘ The Jolly Juggler,’ concerning 
which I put a note in The Gentleman’s 
Magazine for May last. The text will 
appear in the forthcoming Third Series of 
my ‘ Popular Ballads of the Olden Time,’ 
as well as in ‘ Early English Lyrics,’ now in 
preparation by Mr. E. K. Chambers and 
myself. F. SipGwickx. 


(10 S. vi. 229).—The biblio- 
graphies relating to geology are printed in 
The Naturalist, and can be found in any 
library containing that journal. Reprints 
are sent to the library at the Geological 
Society, Burlington House, and to the 
library of the Natural History Museum at 
South Kensington, and can be forwarded to 
any other library in London where they are 
likely to be useful. T. SHepPaRD, F.G.S. 

Municipal Museum, Hull. 


CANON v. PREBENDARY (1058. vi. 189, 251). 
—I see that I am quoted at the latter refer- 
ence. May I now point out that in cathe- 
drals of the New Foundation the Honorary 
Canons have never had any _prebends 
assigned to them ? consequently, although 
they are canons, they are not prebendaries. 
In cathedrals of the Old Foundation the non- 
residentiary canons retain by usage the title 
of prebendary in virtue of the prebends 
formerly attached to their stalls, so that 
they are canons and prebendaries as well. 
The former are commonly styled “ canons,” 
that being their only status; the latter 
‘* prebendaries,” as a cherished survival 
from their former double status and time- 

Winterton, Doncaster. 

[Further replies next week. ] 


Sir Tuomas More’s Descenpants (10 
S. vi. 248).—The ancient manor of Wellhall, 
in this borough (Woolwich), was brought 
into the possession of the Roper family by 
the marriage of John Roper to Margery 
Tattersall. Their son John, who was Sheriff 
of Kent in 1520, married Jane, daughter of 
Sir John Fineux, Chief Justice of England 
(1495-1526), and by that marriage became 
father of the William Roper who espoused 
Margaret, daughter of Sir Thomas More. 
The Wellhall estate was afterwards held 
successively by Margaret’s son Thomas, her 
grandson Anthony, and her great-grandson 
Edward, who dying without leaving male 
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issue, the estate passed into the possession 
of his daughter Elizabeth, married to Edward 
Henshaw, of Hampshire, Esq., and their 
daughter and coheiress Katherine sold it in 
1733 to Sir Gregory Page, of Charlton, for 
19,000], Sir Gregory pulled down the 
mansion, which had probably become dilapi- 
dated, leaving only the farm-houses, which, 
with a portion of the moat, is all that remains 
of this once-famous house. 

On the north wall of Woolwich parish 
church is a marble slab with a coat of arms 
of the Roper family (Per fess az. and or, a 
pale and = three roebucks’ heads erased 
counterchanged), with the motto ‘ Spes 
mea in Deo,’ and, beneath, the following 
inscription :— 

** Sacred to the memory of | John Thomas Roper 
| died at Woolwich | 5% day of March 1865 | fos 70 
years. 

It certainly seems to be more than a co- 
incidence that this gentleman should have 
died at Woolwich, so near to the historic 
home of his notable family, and T should be 
glad to hear further particulars of him, and 
especially to know in what way he was 
allied to the Ropers of Wellhall. 

Wm. Norman. 


The Globe of 25 April, 1807, had this 
obituary notice :— 

“On the 23™ ult. at Bruges, in Flanders, most 

deservedly honoured by the whole community, and 
greatly respected by all who knew her, M™ Mary 
Austin More, Superioress of the Convent of Eng- 
lish Nuns at that place, and many years resident at 
Hengrave, near ey. She was the last lineal 
descendant of the celebrated Sir Thomas More of 
the fifteenth [sic] century.” 
This notice, however, seems to be erroneous. 
Prioress Mary Augustina More had a sister 
Bridget, of whom Mr. Joseph Gillow, in the 
fifth volume of bis * Bibliographical Diction- 
ary of the English Catholics,’ at p. 94, writes 
as follows :— 

** Bridget was twice married, first to Peter Met- 
calfe, of Glandtord Briggs, co. Lincoln, and secondly 
to Robert Dalton, of Thurnham Hall, Esq., from 
whom descended the late Sir Gerald Richard 
Dalton-Fitzgerald, Bart. By her first husband she 
had a son Thomas Peter Metcalfe, whose son and 
namesake assumed the name and arms of More, 
and, dying unmarried in 1838, devised Bamborough 
to his sister Maria Theresa, wife of Charles Eyston, 
of East Hendred, co. Berks, Esy., whose descendants 
now represent the More family, but have disposed 
of the Bamborough estate.” 


According to the same authority :— 


“The family came to an end in the male line 
upon the death of Fr. Thomas More, 8.J., May 20, 


1795, aged 71.’ 
JouHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


MARGARET OF AUSTRIA (10 8. vi. 248).— 
A miniature picture of the daughter of Maxi- 
milian 1. exists among the portraits of the 
house of Savoy, in the collection of the Arch- 
duke Ferdinand von Tirol (1529-95), now 
in Vienna (* Fiihrer durch die Portriitsamm- 
lung,’ 1892, p. 23). 
A, FRANCIS STEUART. 

Evans, * Catalogue of British Portraits,’ 
records, No. 6870, a portrait of ‘ Margaret 
of Austria, Duchess of Parma and Pla- 
centia,’ a whole-length, on quarto paper, 
but mentions neither painter nor engraver. 
The Hampton Court portrait is fully de- 
scribed in Mr. E. Law’s admirable * Royal 
Gallery of Pictures, Hampton Court Palace,’ 
No. 623. The Print-Room, British Museum, 
may possess an engraved portrait of Mar- 
garet of Austria. W. RoBeErtTs. 

47, Lansdowne Gardens, S.W. 


Manor Mesne (108. vi. 68, 153, 238, 257). 
—Another instance of a manor being held 
by another and superior manor was (till 
recently) that of Tyle Hall, Latchindon, 
which was held under the lord of the 
manor of Lawley Hall, in the same parish. 
That Tyle was a manor there is no doubt, 
as it is mentioned as such in Morant’s * History 
of Essex.’ W. Howarb-FLANDERS. 


Georce ALMAR, PLAYWRIGHT AND ACTOR 
(10S. vi. 108, 171, 252).—Your correspond- 
ent may be interested in hearing that the 
portrait by R. W. Buss of Almar as Carnaby 
Cutpurse in * The Cedar Chest ’ is in the col- 
lection of the Garrick Club. 

RoBERT WALTERS. 

Ware Priory. 

Sir Joun Hewson (10 8S. vi. 222).—I am 
much obliged to Mr. Hewetson for his notes 
on Sir John Hewson, but venture to think 
he is mistaken in some of the statements of 
his last paragraph. 

Martha Scott was not a ‘daughter of Col. 
Thomas Scott,’ one of the Regicides, but 
granddaughter. She was a daughter of the 
Regicide’s eldest son, also Col. Thomas Scott, 
and her mother was Martha, daughter of Sir 
William Piers, Bt., of Tristernagh. Also 
Thomas Scott the Regicide was not “ of 
Longraigue, co. Wexford.” This place was 
granted to his son, the aforesaid Thomas, 
soon after the massacre at Wexford, as pay- 
ment of arrears due to him. Of these facts 
I am certain. Concerning Martha Scott’s. 


husbands, I took my information from 
Archdall’s ‘ Lodge,’ vol. ii. p. 202, and from 
the pedigree in the Library of Trinity College, 
F. 3. 23, folio 259. There it is stated that this 
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Martha Scott married firstly Robert Hewson, 
and secondly H. Barsey, of Wexford, mer- 
chant, and gives her three children—Maria 
Hewson, Wing Barsey, and Francis Barsey. 
In one pedigree in Trinity College, Dublin, the 
name of Martha’s second husband is given 
as “Ham: Bersey.” In the army lists of 
the Roundheads, 1642, amongst the officers, 
appears the name of Capt. John Barsey ; but 
apparently Mr. Hrewrtson has discovered 
some certain proot that in the case in ques- 
tion the name has been transcribed wrongly 
—“ Barsey ” instead of Barry. 
CONSTANCE RUSSELL. 

Swallowtield Park, Reading. 

The ‘D.N.B. describes Col. 
having been at one time ‘San honest shoe- 
maker in Westminster.”” That Hewson 
really began his career as a shoemaker seems 
to have been generally believed in his own 
time ; but it is nothing to his discredit. The 
Civil War pamphlets and contemporary 
ballads allude to him as a shoemaker or 
cobbler. Some of them are doubtless written 
by enemies. There is a ballad of twenty 
verses entitled "A Hymne to the Gentle 
Craft ; or, Hewson’s Lamentation ’ (‘Ballads 
published during Commonwealth,’ Perey 
Soce.), the first verse of which calls him “a 
blind cobbler that’s gone astray.” The 
third verse states :— 

He ‘d now give all the shoes in his shop 

The Parliament's fury for to stop. 

The last verse runs :-— 

Sing hi ho, Hewson, the State never went upright, 

Since cobblers could pray, preach, govern, anc 
tight, 

The oldest reference I have yet come across 
respecting Hewson’s occupation is June, 
1648. Hewson, who was then besieging 
Walmer Castle. had apparently been re- 
pulsed. The Mercurius Melancholicus stated 
that the garrison ‘so cugell’d them that 
Hewson would give all the shoes in his shop 
to be at London.” This is exactly the same 
phrase as appeared in the ballad of several 
years later, so doubtless it was one often in 


Hewson as 


Still, however, Hewson might have been 
connected with the Tenterden family. He 
played an important part in the ‘‘ Kentish 
Rising’? of 1648. His regiment was 
quartered at Canterbury after the riots of 
Christmas, 1647 (‘ Carter’s ‘ True Relation,’ 
&e.). He fought at the battle of Maidstone, 
and, according to Fairfax, ‘‘ Hewson’s 
Regiment had the hardest task.” He took 
part under Col. Rich in the relief of Dover, 
and in the repulse of Prince Charles’s forces 
at Deal (Rushworth’s Collections, vol. vii., 


and the Civil War Pamphlets). These are: 
a few of Hewson’s associations with Kent. 


H. W. 


ENGLISH AUTHORS’ BirTHDATEs (10 S. vi. 
228).—On the original stone which marked 
Defoe’s resting-place in Bunhill Fields he was 
said to have “died April 24, 1731, in his 
78th year.” On the present obelisk which 
stands over his grave it is recorded that he 
was born in 1661 (see 8 8. iii. 37). Notwith- 
standing this, evidence adduced by Mr. 
G. A. Aitken in The Atheneum of 23 Aug., 
1890, seems to point to the probability that 
Defoe was born “in the latter part of 1659 
or early in 1660.” Joun T. Pace. 

Long Itchington, Warwickshire. 


COLERIDGE: UNKNOWN EpicraAm (10 S. 
vi. 145, 234).—Mr. MoreTOn is right in sup- 
posing that W. M. Westmacott was a slip of 
the pen for C. M. W. The Gazette of Fashion 
was probably his first publication. It is a 
very scarce periodical : I did not know of its 
existence until a copy came into my hands. 

It is perhaps worth noting that on p. 18 
of the second volume of the Gazette Cole- 
ridge’s epigram reappears in another form : 

EpicraM, ExTeMPORE. 
To a young Lady, who, when asked a subject for an 
Epigram, would give nothing. 
For a subject thou ‘ nothing” hast given to me, 

Then I nothing on ‘*‘ nothing” will write ; 

For as “nothing,” thou fair one, is fairer than thee,. 
Such a theme would your envy excite. 
This version is signed “ P.” B. Dose... 


JOHNSON’S Poems (10S. vi. 89, 155, 199,. 
232).—In an edition of Dr. Johnson’s 
‘ Satires ’ annotated by J. P. Fleming, M.A..,. 
B.C.L., published by Longmans in 1876, 
1. 74 of ‘ London ’— 

And strive in vain to laugh at H—y’s jest— 
is explained by the following quotation from 
Boswell :— 

* At this time sod Johnson was well acquainted 
with Mr. Henry Hervey, one of the branches of the 
noble family of that name, who had been quartered 
at Lichtield as an officer of the army, and had at 
this time a house in London, where Johnson was 
frequently entertained, and had an et of 
meeting genteel company......and he described this 
early friend, ‘Harry Hervey,’ thus: ‘He was a 
vicious man, but very kind to me. If you call a. 
dog Hervey I shall love him.’” 

This ‘‘ Harry Hervey” was the Hon.. 
Henry Hervey, third son of the first Earl of’ 
Bristol. He quitted the army and took 
holy orders. He married a sister of Sir 
Thomas Aston, by whom he got the Aston 
estate, and assumed the name and arms of 
that family. 
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According to Malone’s ‘ Notes and I]lus- 
trations :— 

‘“*The Hon. Henry Hervey was nearly of the same 
age with Johnson, having been born about nine 
months before him in the year 1709. He married 
Catherine, the sister of Sir Thomas Aston, in 1739, 
and as that lady had seven sisters, she probably 
succeeded to the Aston estate under his will. Mr. 
Hervey took the degree of Master of Arts at Cam- 
bridge, at the late age of thirty-tive, in 1744, about 
which time, it is believed, he entered into holy 
orders. 

With regard to the quotation from the 
poem addressed to Lady Firebrace, I am 
inclined to the view that ‘* B—n’s deathless 
strain” refers to Burton’s poem of twelve 
stanzas prefixed to his * Anatomy of Melan- 
choly,’ in which the following lines occur :— 

Rare beauties, gallant ladies shine, 
Whate’er is lovely is divine. 
Johnson was a great admirer of Burton :— 

**Burton’s ‘ Anatomy of Melancholy,’ he said, was 
the only book that ever took him out of bed two 
hours sooner than he wished to rise.” 

And again 

Burton’s ‘Anatomy of Melancholy’ is a valu- 
able work. It is perhaps overloaded with quota- 
tion. But there is a great spirit. and_great power 
in what Burton says, when he writes from his own 
mind. 

G. Yarrow BaLpock. 


SNAKES IN SoutH Arrica (10 8. v. 428° 
473; vi. 10, 115, 152, 218).—I feel com- 
pelled to make a remark or two upon the 


communication at the last reference. Your 
correspondent sends an extract from a 
South African letter, and I have been won- 
dering whence the writer obtained his or her 
information, for it is quite evident that it is 
not the result of personal experience. In 
the first place, the snake we have been dis- 
cussing is a Mamba, not a ‘“* Momba”’; but 
that error is nothing to the assertion which 
follows, that ‘it sits in a tree (when it is 
lucky enough to find one).’’ All the 
Mambas which I have seen were near trees, 
and consequently would have had no trouble 
to find one to “sit in.” Further, the writer 
says it ‘descends on unwary passers, and 
they die in forty minutes.” Reading these 
words, and not knowing any better, any one | 
might suppose this was a very common 
occurrence. I deny the assumed fact 
altogether. The Mamba does not affect 
trees, and the result as above never occurs. 
Mr. N. W. Hitt, ante, p. 152, mentions 

the only tree snake known in South Africa, 
the boom-slang of the Boers, and it is not | 
poisonous. Moreover, the fatalities from) 


snakes in South Africa are surprisingly few. 
I inquired of a relative who returned with 


his yeomanry corps after the late war, and 
he had not heard of a single case. My old 
friends in Natal keep me well supplied with 
papers, and it is the rarest possible thing to 
tind a death from snakebite reported. 

As to the legend given at the last refer- 
ence, it may be classed with those of your 
other correspondents who have mentioned 
a snake swallowing an ox, one which lifted 
aman out of his saddle, and another which 
took a lion up into a tree. 

In conclusion, if any well-authenticated 
instances of Mambas in trees are brought 
to our notice, I shall be obliged to consider 
my own experience unique, and modify my 
opinion; but the last communication in 
‘N. & Q. confirms me very strongly in it. 

F. CLAYTON. 

“ Pony =‘ Cris” (10 S. vi. 185, 232). 
—Mkr. C. 8. JerrAm is quite right. At Eton, 
1851-5, crib”? was the only term in use, 
and for years afterwards. 

Hic et UBIQUE. 


GitBert Bourne (108. vi. 165).—Accord- 
ing to the ‘ Liber Successionis et Dignitatis,’ 
to which I lately referred (ante, p. 134), 
Gilbert Bourne, of the parish of St. John the 
Evangelist, London, was admitted as a fellow 
of New College, Oxford, on 8 July, 1573, and 
vacated his fellowship in 1576. Before this 
admission in 1573 he was, I presume, @ 
scholar or probationary fellow of the college 
for the statutory period of two years. He 
appears in Mr. Kirby’s ‘ Winchester Scholars’ 
under the year 1566, but with his surname 
corrupted into Dorne.” H. C. 


Dr. JoHnson’s CLUB AND THE LITERARY 
Civs (10 8. v. 190; vi. 237).—A number of 
notes relating to this subject—made by 
several hands about 1810, but without iden- 
tification of date or origin—are before me. 
Two of these jottings may be of interest. 

1. ‘* They have been called—not by them- 
selves—since Garrick’s funeral The Literary 
Club.” This is not correct in one particular : 


four years before Garrick’s death we have 
Boswell writing, ‘‘On Friday, March 24, I 


met him at the Literary Club” (‘ Life,’ 
eighth ed., ii. 332). From whom it received 
this name has perhaps been ascertained, 
but it is not within my knowledge. The list 
of members these notes provide is not of 
particular interest, and except for two omis- 
sions is identical with that given by Malone. 

The second note of interest is: ‘* They 
now dine at Baxter’s in Dover Street on 
almost every Tuesday during Parliament.” 
Is this known? I am not able to refer to 
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Dr. Birkbeck Hill’s work, so perhaps there 

is no great value in these notes ; but the last 

extract will at least identify their date. 
ALECK ABRAHAMS. 


WASHINGTON MEDAL (10 S. vi. 167, 232). 
—David Eccleston was born at Carna Row, 
in the Fylde. He spent some years in the 
West Indies and in Virginia, where he met 
‘General Washington, whom he visited at 
Mount Vernon. He settled in Lancaster, 
and was engaged in several trades, as liquor 
merchant, insurance broker, and others ; 
he was of an inventive turn of mind, and 
made improvements in the manufacture of 
sailcloth, which was at that time one of the 
industries of Lancaster. He was a collector 
of coins and medals, and caused the hand- 
some medal of Washington to be executed, 
-and sent presentation copies to the Govern- 
ment of America and the Emperor of Russia. 
In 1794 he coined and issued a halfpenny 
token bearing his own effigy and name. 

He was the author of ‘ Reflections on 
Religion ’ (1797), ‘The Lamentation of the 
‘Children of Israel,’ and several other works. 
He was originally a member of the Society 
of Friends, and died 3 March, 1821, aged 
about seventy-six. J. R. Nutra... 

Lancaster. 

THE CHINESE JUNK KeytnG (108. vi. 227). 
—At the end of his communication Mr. 
ALECK ABRAHAMS says: ‘ ‘Old and New 
London,’ iii. 291, takes note of its appearance, 
quoting at length from some descriptions by 
Dickens (in Household Words ?).”’* 

At 9S. x. 348 Mr. I. C. Goutp asked 
for information concerning this description 
of the junk by Dickens. A reply (p. 431) 
was sent by the late Mr. Everarp Home 
COLEMAN, but not directly to the question 
asked. May I now say that Dickens fully 
described his visit to this curious vessel in 
a letter to John Forster. This is printed in 
Forster’s ‘Life of Dickens’ (Household 
Edition), pp. 243-4. Before quoting the 
letter Forster says: ‘I had all the details 
in so good a description that I could not 
resist the temptation of using some parts of 
it at the time.” I am unable to say to what 
publication Forster here refers, and shall be 
glad if the information is forthcoming. 

I have in my possession a copy of ‘ Hart’s 
Guide to the Sights of London,’ price two- 
pence. Jt is undated, but probably some 
half century or so old. This is a truly 
wonderful little publication, and contains 
just the information in a nutshell which the 


* The reference should be pp. 290-1. There is an 
-engraving of the junk on p. 289. 


intelligent visitor to London would appa- 
rently most desire. On p. 29 is the following 
terse reference to the 

CHINESE JUNK. 

Temple Pier, Essex Street. She left China 
Dec. 6, 1846, and arrived at St. Helena, April 17, 
1847. She laid at anchor six weeks in the Java Sea 
and Sunda Straits, with high southerly and south- 
west winds. Off the Mauritius she experienced 
some very heavy weather in March; but she never 
leaked, or shipped a drop of water during the 
voyage. Her masts and ts, Pe being made of iron 
wood, are of immense size and weight. Her rudder 
is hung to three large ropes, and drawn into her 
stern by two others going underneath her stern and 
coming over the bows; when down it draws 
twenty-three feet, but when hoisted only 
thirteen feet. It sometimes takes twenty men 
to steer her; but in fine weather, running before 
the wind, she goes so steadily that the tiller rarely 
requires to be touched, and then two men can steer 
her. She has a main-deck, raised quarter-deck, two 
poops, and a raised forecastle, with a high verandah 
above that again. Her anchors are made of wood, 
the cables of bamboo, rattan and Indian-grass. 
The sails reef themselves, by lowering the halyards, 
so that one man can either reef the sails or take in 
in calm weather. Her stern and bows are open, 
but she is so very high that she never takes in 
water at either end. Her main-cabin or saloon is 
thirty feet long, by twenty-five feet, and twelve 
high. She has six small cabins on the first poop, 
with the joss-house (where the idols are kept and 
in which a light is constantly burning) in the centre. 
Admission descriptive Guide 61. 

JOHN T. Pace. 


Courtesy TrtLes oF Earts’ Sons (10 8. 
vi. 229). — Courtesy titles suffer, like 
baronetcies, from the absence of any 
machinery to regulate their assumption. 
Thus, in legal documents, a peer’s eldest son 
is called by his Chrsitian and surname, with 
the addition of “‘ commonly called [Marquis] 
of ——,” just as a bargee or a prizefighter 
might be designated ‘James Smith, com- 
monly called Jem the bruiser.” The correct 
custom is that the eldest son should take the 
second title, or the third (e.g. Viscount Cran- 
borne) if the second uses the same name as 
the peer’s own title. But there are diver- 
sities as to the style of a grandson or second 
son succeeding the direct heir. There is also 
a tendency on the part of some peers to 
assume (without any cause) that the courtesy 
title must necessarily be of the next rank to 
the father’s : thus the Earl of Gosford invents 
for his son a non-existent viscounty, though 
there is a barony ready to hand. A kindred 
error is that of Lord Castlereagh, who, 
unless slandered by books of reference, has 
forgotten that a viscount’s son (whatever his 
precedence) can never have a courtesy title 
except the ordinary prefix of ‘“‘ Hon.” There 
appears to have been a similar usurpation, 
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some vears ago, under the Earldom of Essex. 


The most pardonable form of aberration is 
the turning of the surname into a peerage 
by those earls (Devon and Temple) who have 
actually no second title, a defect which should 
be remedied by the Crown rather than by 
these unauthorized methods. The Lord 
Chamberlain should be invested with power 
to decide in such cases what is the right 
practice, and to put down anomalies. It is 
true that we are here in the region of custom, 
and not of statutory enactment ; but even 
custom can be regulated, as we see by the 
strict rules of procedure at Court, &c., and 
there can be no reason for allowing chaos to 
continue unchecked in courtesy titles. 
W. E. B. 


JoHN Hamirron (10 vi. 
190).—In answer to Mr. JERROLD’s inquiry 
1 am able to state that the intended volume 
of * Prose Pictures’ was never published. 
Two etchings for the volume by George 
Cruikshank were prepared, and there the 
matter seems to have ended. 
was to consist of a collection of J. H. Rey- 
nolds’s contributions to The London Maga- 
zinc. The plates of the Cruikshank illustra- 
tions were in the collection of the late Edwin 
Truman. I bought these at the late sale, 
and they are now in the hands of a well- 
known London publisher, who may perhaps 
carry out the original design of publishing 
them together with the ‘ Prose Pictures.’ 

B. 

CORN-TENDING (10 S. vi. 227).—It is a 
good many years now since I have seen a 
bird boy at work, but last summer 1 heard 
the familiar sound of the clapper (described 
at the above reference by Mr. THos. Rar- 
CLIFFE) and the occasional shout of a sturdy 
little boy engaged in frightening away the 
crows from a standing crop. 

When I was a child living in South North- 
amptonshire, some fifty years ago, the clap- 
pers were not much in evidence. Most of the 
bird boys carried a tin horn with which they 
always enlivened the village as they passed 
through on their way to work in the morning 
and as they returned in the evening. To be 
able to blow one of these horns was con- 
sidered something of an achievement among 
the small fry. Anybody could shake the 
clappers, but it was not everybody who could 
perform on the horn. I have seen young 
urchins with badly broken and sore lips after 
several days’ continuous horn-tooting, but 
they generally managed to get over this pre- 
liminary episode pretty speedily. ‘‘ Tom 
the Tinker,” as the village brazier was known, 


The volume | 


/of a brown hard mould and very stoney 
| outtield land is commonly a thin, dry, hazelly, poor 


used to make these instruments to order for 
a consideration. The horns were eventually 
superseded by the clappers, but these, too, 


_have now practically disappeared, doubtless. 


owing to exigencies of the Education Acts. 
JOHN T. Pace. 
Long Itchington, Warwickshire. 


Rep LNpIANS IN Poetry (10 8. vi. 209). 
—The lines quoted by Mr. Gricor appeared 
in our school reciter in thesixties and seventies. 
under the title of * Indian Names.’ I. do not 
remember if they were signed or anonymous, 
but the burden of the verses was that, 
although the redskins had passed away, 

Their memory liveth on your hills, 
Their baptism on your shore, 
Your everlasting rivers speak 
Their dialect of yore. 
Numerous examples are cited, as, 
Massachusetts has wreathed it [the Indian tongue], 
Where her quiet foliage waves, 
And old Kentucky breathes it hoarse 
Through all her ancient caves. 
These additional details may aid some other 
reader to identify the lines. 
Man oF KENT. 


or Hesste Pears (10 8. ii. 349, 
436; vi. 237).—Another instance of the use 
of the word hazelly in Scotland is to be found 
in Walker’s ‘Economical History of the 
Hebrides ’ (Edinburgh, 1812), which relates 
chiefly to the period 1760-1800 :— 

“Outfield is generally situated on 

1e 
soil, full of stones, and situated most frequently on 
the sides of hills.”"—Vol. i. pp. 6, 196. 

The author, the Rev. John Walker, D.D, 
M.D., minister of Colinton, was Professor of 
Natural History in the University of Edin- 
burgh, and was Moderator of the General 
Assembly of the Church of Scotland in 1790. 

W. S. 


Oscar WILDE BriBLioGRAPHY (10 S. tv. 
266; v. 12, 133, 176. 238, 313, 355).—Mr. 
THomas Bayne makes it clear that Mr. 
Sharp in the first edition (1886) of * Sonnets 
of this Century’ has made two mistakes, 
instead of one only. The sonnet on ‘ Keats’ 
Love Letters ’ does not appear in any edition 
of Wilde’s poems before 1904, and the com- 
panion sonnet was not printed by Sharp 
“for the first time.” It was included in 


Bogue’s 1881 edition, its original publica- 
tion having been in T'he World, 10 November, 
1880. 

T have not yet succeeded in finding ‘ Roses 
and Rue,’ but since the publication of my 
‘ Bibliography’ in Mr. Sherard’s * Life of 
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‘Oscar Wilde’ I have traced the original 
publication of ‘The Harlot’s House’ and 
two or three other items of interest. 
Sruart Mason. 
co Holywell Press, Oxford. 


Str. FLORIAN (10 8. vi. 249) is said to have 
been born at Zeiselmauer, a village 29 miles 
E.N.E. of St. Pélten, in Lower Austria; to 
have been a soldier; and to have been 
martyred in 297 at Enns, a town in Upper 
Austria, 15 miles N. of Steyer, by being 
thrown into the river Enns. The ‘ Martyro- 
logium Romanum * under 4 May says :— 

**Lauriaci in Norico Ripensi sancti Floriani Mar- 

tyris, qui sub Diocletiano Imperatore, Agquilini 
Presidis jussu, ligato ad collum saxo in flumen 
Anisum precipitatus est.” 
Lauriacum became an episcopal see, which 
was in the eighth century transferred to 
Passau, in Bavaria. The saint has, L believe, 
a proper office in the diocese of Passau to 
the present day. His name is preserved 
in the Augustinian Abbey of St. Florian 
near Enns. His relics appear to have been 
removed to Rome, and thence to Poland, of 
which country he became the patron saint. 

His connexion with the suppression and 
prevention of fires is not very clear, but it 
is said that on one occasion a charcoal- 
burner fell into his fire, and was saved by 
invoking the saint. This incident is the 
subject of one of the fifteen pictures with 
which the abbey church of St. Florian is 
decorated. [ do not know when it is re- 
garded as having taken place. 

JoHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 

St. Florian was princeps  officiorum,” 
and was martyred at Lorch about 304. He 
is reckoned one of the cight tutelar saints of 
Austria. He ‘worked many miracles : 
among others he is said to have extinguished 
a conflagration by throwing a pitcherful of 
water over the flames.” He was flung into 
the Anisus with a stone round his neck ; see 
Diet. Christian Biog..” s.c. Florianus (6). 
Baring-Gould is dumb about him. 

C. S. Warp. 

In Austria and Bohemia St. Florian is to 
be encountered in almost every town and 
village, standing in a sort of half-military, 
half-ecclesiastical costume, at the corner 
of a street or in an open space, generally 
marking the spot on which some destructive 
fire occurred or was arrested. Mrs. Jameson 
frequently found his statue on a pump or 
fountain. Although rarely met with in 
Ltalian art, he is often found in old German 
prints and pictures; and in Austria he is 


also painted on the outside of houses, in 


armour, and in the act of throwing water 
from a vessel on a house in flames. “ St. 
Florian in a deacon’s dress, his right hand 
on a millstone, his martyrdom in the back- 
ground,” is described in a picture by Murillo 
(Petersburg, Hermitage). The costume, 
however, Mrs. Jameson thinks, is a mistake. 
See ‘Sacred and Legendary Art,’ 1898 
(vol. ii. p. 794). 
J. Hotpen 
Deene, Tooting Bee Road, Streatham. 


St. Florian is generally represented as a 
knight holding in his right hand a flag, and 
with his left emptying a bucket of water 
over a house on fire. Cf. H. A. Miiller and 
O. Mothes, * Archaeologisches Worterbuch 
der Kunst’ (Leipzig, 1877). L. L. K. 


St. Florian suffered martyrdom in the 
third or fourth century. There seems to be 
some doubt as to the date. Meyer's ‘ Kon- 
versations-Lexikon’ says 304, but Brock- 
haus has 230. Jas. Pratt, Jun. 


Information about him will be found 
under 4 May in the ‘ Acta Sanctorum.’ 
J. A. J. HouspeEn. 


Dr. Husenbeth (‘Emblems of Saints,’ 
1882 edition) gives St. Florian’s day as 
4 May, c. 300. 

In Dr. Owen’s ‘ Sanctorale Catholicum ” 
(1880) the year is given as 297, and it is 
said that St. Florian’s day is still kept on 
4 May at Passau. Harry Hes. y 

Fair Park, Exeter. 


Pressing TO Deata (10 S. vi. 129, 176, 

235, 273).—In ‘Memorials of a Warwick- 
shire Parish,’ by Robert Hudson, at p. 147, 
will be found a note of the tact that Sir 
Lodovie Creville was sentenced to be 
“pressed to death” at Warwick for a 
murder which may be found described in 
Duedale. ik. 
BeLr-rouNDER (10 S. vi. 
206, 250).--Allow me to apologize to the 
editor and compilers of the ‘N.E.D. and 
to readers of & for my erroneous 
statement that the word belliter was not 
in that dictionary, whereas, as Pror. Skeat 
points out, it occurs (in the form ‘“ bell- 
vetter 7) under compounds of “ bell.” 

The only excuse that L can offer beyond 
that which Pror. Skeat has kindly made 
for me—-that it was a “little difficult to 
find ’—is that I wrote from the heart of 
Devonshire, and relied too implicitiy on a 
jotting in an old notebook against both 
this word and “lypyeat”: “Not in 
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*N.E.D.” The explanation of the name 
of Billiter Street, London, is interesting. 

In a communication which T made at the 
same time to Devon Notes and Queries, and 
which appears in the October number, I 
have quoted the mention, in a will dated 
1563, of a * Belliter’s Gate’ in the city of 
Exeter, which another will shows to have 
been in Preston Street, in the parish of 
St. Mary in the Moor. 

Leca-WEeEKEs. 


Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


A New English Dictionary on Historical Principles. 
Edited by Dr. James A. H. Murray.—N— Niche. 
(Vol. VI.) By W. A. Craigie, M.A. (Oxford, 
Clarendon Press.) 

KEEPING up the accelerated progress lately mani- 

fested. a double section of the *New English 

Dictionary’ adds to the portion of the alphabet 

now accessible and oxen to the student ihe tirst 

half of the letter NV, produced under the care of 

Mr. Craigie. The number of words contained in the 

instalment is double that in any rival publication, 

being 3.469 against 1,719 in Funk’s ‘Standard,’ the 
most considerable of competitors, whilst the number 
of quotations in ‘The Century, the best provided 

with such among existing publications, is 1,508, 

against 17.273. The portion of V comprised in this 

section is fairly representative of the different 
elements of which the English language is composed, 
pative words as well as those of Greek and Latin 
origin being numerous and important, while Scan- 
dinavian, Dutch, Low German, and Oriental lan- 
guages are tairly represented, Under 4 appear, 
practically tor the first time in a dictionary of im- 
vortance, V rays, V in this case being the first 
cater ot Nancy, at which university this form of 
radiation was discovered. .Nahob occurs in Pur- 
ehas’s * Pilgrims.’ Nacarat is anticipated in use by 
nacarine. Though met with circa 1400, nay, a small 
riding horse, is of obscure origin. The same word 
=to worry, irritate, is spelt hnag. 
Shakespeare is first responsible for Natad, and 
after him Drayton. Naiades is, however, used in 
the fourteenth century by Gower. Nai/, substantive 
and verb, occupies much space. The origin of the 
phrase “on the nail” in making money payment is 
obscure, and it is said to be not even certain that it 
belongs to this sense of vai/ (8). Some connexion 
with drinking sper nacn/um seems conceivable. 

** Polished to the nail,” ad wnguem, is modern in 

English use. A good essay is that on naked in its 

various uses :— 

In going to my naked bed 
As one that would have slept. 

Namby Pamby takes, of course, its name from 

Ambrose Philips. Under naphtha should be quoted 

from ‘ Paradise Lost’ :— 


Many a row 
Of starry lamps and blazing cressets, fed 
With naphtha and asphaltus, yielded light 
As from a sky. 


Under nard, too, we would fain see Ben Jonson's 
“Or the nard in the fire.” Narghi/e, from the 
Persian, is encountered in Miss Pardoe, 1839. A 
curious history is supplied of narrate, which 
Richardson and Johnson call Scotch, and which, 
except as a translation of Spanish varrar, only came: 
into use after 1750. Narration, however, belongs 
to the fifteenth century, and narrative to the seven- 
teenth. Under varro, 2, might have been quoted 
Milton’s ‘*‘Lie here in narrow room.” Nasty is. 
declared to be of obscure origin. We cannot say 
where in Swift occurs the phrase ‘a nice man is a 
man of nasty idea.”  Nathe/ess is paralleled with 
nathemore. Under the former might be inserted 
Milton's Nathless he so endured.” Natty is spoken 
of as of obscure origin. Under nanyht an eminently 
representative series of quotations is furnished. 
Nautch belongs to the last century, nauteh=nautch- 
gil being tirst found in Browning. Nave, nara/ 
have a well-told history. Naviyability belongs to 
1846, navigable to 1527 (Hakluyt), and nariga/ to 1470. 
Nary occurs in 1330. Nay in its various senses is. 
well illustrated. John Heywood is responsible for 
He that will not when he may, 
When he would he shall have nay. 

Nayrord may be compared with backword. Neb= 
the bill of a bird, and hence the mouth of a woman, 
is encountered in 725, and is used by Shakespeare : 
* How she holds up the neb, the byll to him!” 
Many quaint derivatives of necessary are given. 
Among these are necessiated and necessism. Neck 
or nothing has an occasional variant, neck or naught, 
which survives. ‘To break the neck of,” to coun- 
teract the chief effect of, is dialectically familiar. 
It might have been mentioned that neck and heels 
has long been the name of a military punish- 
ment described 9 S. v. 370. Neckerchief is more 
than three centuries earlier than neck-hand- 
kerchief, which, however, is used by Steele. The 
early form of wecromancy is nigromancy, con- 
sequent upon association with ayer, black, the: 
black art. Nectar, the drink of the gods, from the: 
Greek, is of obscure origin. Veednre, for spon- 
taneous combustion, opens out a curious mine of 
folk-lore. Under need/e we have Gammer Gurton’s 
fayre, longe, strayght neele, that was myne- 
onely treasure.” The needle for etching is first 
used by Evelyn. Ve'er-thrift is an early equivalent 
for neer-do-well or neer-be-yood. Negro minstrels 
are mentioned in 1864. Negis is derived from Col. 
Francis Negus (d. 1732). As monarch of Abyssinia 
the word is used by Milton. .Ne7vh of a horse, sb., 
is first met with in Douglas’s translation of the 
* Mneis.” Under neighbour might well be inserted 
Tennyson’s “ neighbour villages” (* Circumstance’). 
Nenuphar came into use in the sixteenth century, 
and the same period witnessed the introduction of 
neophyte. Neologism occurs in 1800. Nepenthes is 
used by Lyly (*Euphues’). Nereidex is used by 
Gower in the fourteenth century. The history of 
ness, a promontory, is interesting, as is that of nest. 
Net an nettle repay study. We dare not complain 
of the absence under nerermore of all mention of 
‘The Raven.” The compounds of new form a class 
to themselves. Under nem-comer we would fain see 
Wordsworth’s “O blithe new-comer,” spoken of 
the cuckoo; and under new-born Sir William 
Jones’s rendering of Hafiz. A large number of 
divergent meanings appears under the word nice, 
precise development of which is not altogether 
clear 
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The Warden. = Anthony Trollope. With an 


Introduction by Frederic Harrison. (Bell & Sons.) 
Barchester Towers. (Same author and publishers. 
Issvep in two different forms, ‘The Warden’ and 
*Barchester Towers’ constitute the opening volumes 
of an attractive reprint of Trollope’s Barsetshire 
novels as the first and second of which they rank. 
The republication of these is eminently judicious, 
and the two series of which they form part are the 
richer for their inclusion, These series virtually 
are “The York Library,” the most fascinating 
collection of modern days, and the new “ Standa 
Library,” a worthy companion of the old. In either 
shape the works are welcome to the reader of 
yesterday, and, as events will doubtless prove, to 
that of to-day. Gray the poet is credited with 
delaring that his idea of happiness was lying on a 
sofa and reading endless new novels of Crébillon 
fils. An enthusiast of later date and of less erotic 
tastes, while maintaining the recumbent position, 
substituted for the Frenchman’s 
tales the Barsetshire stories of Trollope. We are 
not sure that our own vote would not be given to 
the Englishman. This at least we can say. A 
swarm of pleasant memories has been stirred by the 
reperusal of books that were last read in the — 
and that after half a century administer renewec 
delight. Unambitious as it is, ‘The Warden’ was 
Trollope’s first success. In his subsequent attempts 
he chose a broader canvas. With the position 
assigned this work in Mr. Harrison’s eulogistic but 
discriminating introduction we agree. It may not 
be counted among the author's best, and the 
yarodies of Carlyle and 7'he Times are mistakes. 
Still the general picture of the place Barset and the 
characters is admirable, and the troubles of the 
Warden extorted from us some of the tenderest and 
most delicious tears we have ever shed. 

‘Barchester Towers’ introduces us to Mrs. 
Proudie, one of the finest, female characters ever 

yainted, and plants us in_ the very centre of 
cathedral life and cabals. It prepares the way, 
moreover, for the following works, all of which are 
to be reissued. It seems superfluous to praise these 
works, which are a marvellous accomplishment, 
and can, we assure the public, be read with unfail- 
ing interest, Itis, however, gratifying to read Mr. 
Harrison's well-earned tribute, and to see the books 
themselves, in so attractive guise, take the per- 
manent place in English literature to which they 
are entitled. 


In a double part of Bausteine (5 and 6), edi 
Dr. L. Kellner, there is, as usual, solid and 
laborious work in English. We find 
first a discussion of a Balliol College MS. of the 
sixteenth century which offers French and English 
equivalents, which are equally quaint and instruc- 
tive. An excellent glossary is attached. The 
article which follows deals with the theory of the 
lyric in English terminology. The language of Mr. 
ian, Mr. Gosse, and others is examined with a 
minuteness which might surprise them. A good 
many of the phrases used are ordinary enough to 
have obvious German equivalents, and the fine 
distinctions of meanings discovered seem to us 
often futile. A similar criticism might be applied 
to the short histories and examples of single words 
supplied by the editor, such as besetting,” 
“bewilder” and cognate words, and ‘* blatant. 
Here we note that quotations from novelists and 
from daily newspapers are not always to be re- 


edited by 


garded as authoritative or even illuminating, a fact 
which has been brought out by the recent book on 
‘The King’s English.’ A page of study of a real 
stylist, like Tennyson, who wrote with taste and 
knowledge, is worth ten times as much on the 
language of the average English novelist. Dr. 
Kellner has also a list Hy Parliamentary words and 
phrases in English and German, and some reviews 
In this issue. He is to be congratulated on his zeal 
and industry, which have already done much for: 
the history of English. 


BooksELLers’ CaTALOGUES—OCTOBER. 


Mr. H. H. Peach, of Leicester, sends List No. 19.. 
including MSS., Early Printing, Law, Medical, and 
Music. In the general portion we find Burton's 
‘Arabian Nights,’ 16 vols., 28/.; Chaucer, 1602, tine 
old_ex-libris (Isham) in cover, 8/. 8s. ; Froissart, 
1525, 7/. 10s.; Grafton, 1568, 2/. 10s. Throsby’s 
‘ Leicestershire,’ 1790, 4/. 10s.; Swift's ‘Works,’ 
1769, 24 vols., 3/. 3s.; and a copy of Thucydides, 
from the Sneyd collection, 1550; 7/. 7s. ‘Under 
Portraits to Clarendon’s ‘Rebellion’ are Van der 
Gucht’s series of 83 plates, 1700, 5/. 5s. 


8 vols., 8/.; Cl 


Messrs. Henry Sotheran & Co.’s Price Current 
No. 665 opens with a cheap copy of the Second 
Folio with the very rare “ Smethwick” imprint. 
This copy is handsomely bound in Levant morocco, 
275/. he Daniel copy sold for 540/., and another 
in 1902 for 690/._ There is a tine set of the ‘ Dramatic 
Works,’ revised by George Steevens, published by 
Boydell & Nicol, 1802, 27/. 10s. A second edition of 
Bacon's ‘ Advancement of Learning’ is priced 5/. 5s. 
There is an important manuscript on the Spanish 
Match, being Lord Aston’s commonplace book on 
Spanish affairs, 1620-47, 8/. 8s. Under Australia 
are Angus’s ‘South Australia,’ illustrated, im- 
perial folio, 1847, 14/. 10s. ; and a copy of Lycett’s 
* Views,’ carefully hand-coloured, very rare, 1824, 
Under Blake are the rare Muir facsimiles, 

Other items include ‘Contes Théolo- 
giques,’ 1783, 2/. 2s. This scarce collection consists 
of tales by Voltaire and others. Under drama we 
find an extensive collection of biographies, 79 vols., 
1780-1895, 55/. Drayton’s ‘ Poems,’ 1630, is 4/. 4s. ; 
Jesse’s * Historical Memoirs,’ 30 vols., 1901, 27/. 
First edition of Montaigne, 1603, 65/.; Pugin and 
Rowlandson’s ‘ Microcosm of London,’ 1811, 24/. ; 
Silvestre’s ‘ Paléographie Universelle,’ 4 vols., 
atlas folio, Didot, 1839-41, 36/.; and Suckling’s 
‘Fragmenta Aurea,’ first edition, 1646, very rare, 
15. 15s. John Payne Collier’s edition of Shake. 
speare, a copy to his ‘adopted 

aughter” Miss A. 8. Wilson, contains curious 
affectionate inscriptions written in pencil by him in 
nearly every part, and original autograph verses to- 


| 

Mr. C. Richardson, of Manchester, has a fine 
copy of ‘The Century Dictionary,’ 7'imes edition, 
almers’s ‘Caledonia,’ 8 vols., 4to, 
1887-1902, 3/.; Fairbairn’s ‘Crests,’ 1860, 27s. 6d. +. 
Kitton’s ‘Dickens by Pen and Pencil,’ 1890, i. 
Scott’s Novels, 48 vols., large-paper copy of the 
‘Border Edition” (No. 10), 1892, 13/. 10s.’ Bright- 
well’s ‘Concordance to Tennyson,’ Moxon, 1869, 
15s.; ‘The Heptameron,’ with essay by Saintsbury, 
5 vols., 2/.; and Mrs. Autobiography,’ 
edited by Lady Llanover, 6 vols., exceptionally fine 
copy, 1861-2, 7/. 10s. There are many interesting 

| items under Wood Engravings, also under Art and 

Botany. 
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her, 30/. The catalogue is rich in Ornithology. 
There are sets of Hansard, he Times, The 
Atheneum, ‘N. & Q.,’ the ‘Musées Frangais et 
Royal,’ &e. 

Mr. Albert Sutton’s Catalogue No. 144 contains a 
complete set of Punch to 1904, 22/3 The Aicestor, 
1902-5, 2/. 2s.; Leycester’s ‘Cheshire,’ folio, 1673, 
1/. 10s.: Hazlitt’s ‘Works,’ with Ireland’s_ Biblio- 
graphy, 24 vols., 1816-68, 6/. 12s. 6d. ; and Owen 
Jones's ‘Grammar of Ornament,’ 1856, 5s. A 
long list under Lancashire includes Whitaker's 
‘Parish of Whalley, containing many pedigrees, 
1872-6, 2/. 10s. There are also many items under 
Yorkshire Topography. 

We have again three catalogues from Mr. Thomas 
Thorp. His London catalogue contains a_collec- 
tion of two thousand book-plates. Books include 
Bohn’s extra volumes; Froude’s ‘Short Studies,’ 
4 vols. IS68-83, 7/. 15s.; Holland's * Heroologia 
Anglica,’ 1820, IS8/. I8s.; volume of plays, Dryden, 
Otway. ke., 1676-8, 3/. 3s.; first edition of * Lorna 
Doone, 1869, 12/.; and Shaw's Dresses and De- 
corations of the Middle Ages,’ Pickering, 1848, 

Mr. Thorp’s Guildford List contains Hans Sloane's 
* Madeira,’ 1707-25, 5/. 15s.; the rare first edition of 
White's ‘Selborne, 1789 12/. 12s.; Scott, with 
Lockhart’s ‘Life, 41 vols., calf gilt, 1835 - 50, 
4/. 17s. and Burke’s ‘Commoners,’ 1836 - 8, 
2/, 2s. There are a number of works on Botany and 
Gardening, and under Natural History. Under 
Dickens is ‘Oliver Twist,’ original cloth, 3 vols., 
IS3S, 3/. 10s. 

From Reading Mr. Thorp issues a Clearance 
Catalague. Among the items are Allot’s * England's 
Parnassus.” with Sir Henry Irving's book - plate, 
1600, 7/. 7s.: Bewick’s * Fables,” 1820..5/. first 
edition of Defoe’s *The Farther Adventures of 
Robinson Crusoe, 1719, 10s.; Holinshead’s 
* Chronicle,’ 1586-7, 9/. 9s.; first edition of * Lvanhoe, 
IS20, 3/. Kenilworth,’ 1821, 1/. ‘Tales of 
my Landlord, second series, ISIS, 2/. Shelley's 
*Poems,’ Kelmscott Press, 3. vols.. 14/. The 
rare first edition of Swinburne’s * Heptologia,’ 
3/, By.: and first editions of * Esmond.’ 1852. 
‘Pendennis, 1849, 20s.; and Book of Snobs, 
dis. Works under Kent include Hasted, 1778-99, 
24/. Among Cruikshank entries will) be found 
*Cheertul Pastimes,” 1830, 3/. 3s. tirst edition 
of Miss Burney’s* Camilla’ is priced 3/. 15s. 

Mr. Wilfrid M. Voynich’s Short Catalogue No. 19 
contains over four hundred items, all more or less 
rare. The Aldines include * Thesaurus Cornu- 
copie, 1496, 12/, 12s. There is a rare Aristotle 
edited by Faber Stapulensis, Paris, 1515, 4/.. 4s. 
Under Atlases is Dudley's, containing numerous 
plates with complicated movable pieces, Florence, 
iG], 6/. Gs. Bibles include the first Socinian Bible 
(Polish), 1563, 30/. Under Demonology is Ady’s 
‘Candle in the Dark,’ 1655, 5/. 5s. Under English 
Literature are the rare fifth edition of * The 
Anatomy of Melancholy,’ 1638, 7/. 7s.: and a sequel 
to *Don Juan,” cantos xix. and xx., Capetown, 
1850. 4/. 4s. The preface to the latter states: “It 
is now necessary to explain as regards * The 
Sequel” why it appears to be taken up at the 
19th Canto, when Byron's terminates with the lth. 
The Ith and I8th Cantos were written, but’ were 
lost in transmission to a London Bookseller, and 
Other valuable items 


no copy of the MS. kept.” 


are to be found under Emblems, French Early 
Press, Shakesperiana, Trials, &c. We congratu- 
late Mr. Voynich on the foot-note at the end of 
his catalogue: ‘The Collection of Unknown or 
Lost. Books has been sold for presentation to a 
London Public Institution.” 

Messrs. Henry Young & Sons, of Liverpool, send 
their Catalogue No. 373, which contains many in- 
teresting books. We note Waring’s * Masterpieces 
of Industrial Art,’ 3 vols., sumptuously bound, 1863, 
ox.; Beaumont and Fletcher, vols., bound by 
Bedtord, Moxon, 1848-6, 16/. I6s.: arid Ashmole’s 
* Berkshire.’ 3 vols., 1723, 9/. (this copy is one of the 
Peel heirlooms, with the book-plate). A very tine 
copy of Bewick’s * Quadrupeds,’ 1807, is priced 6/. 6s. 
Under Blake are the searce IS68 edition of Swin- 
burne’s * Essay,” 42s.; and Blair's ‘Grave, with 
Blake’s illustrations, 1808, 3/. 3s. Under Dickens 
we find the tirst complete edition of ‘Sketches by 
Boz,” 1839, bound by Riviere, Sx.; also. tirst 
editions of * Dombey,’ * Nickleby, * Bleak House,’ 
and ‘Little Dorrit... Other items include the 
original edition of Erasmus’s * Paraphrase upon the 
Newe Testamente, 1548-9, 15s. Treland’s 
‘Picturesque Tours and River Scenery,’ vols., 
1793-1800, 7/. 7x. Grote’s ‘Greece, 15/, 15s. Tuer’s 
‘History of the Horn-Book, 2 vols., 3/. 10s. ; Ben 
Jonson's * Works,’ 9 vols.. ISI6. 8/. 10s. a hand- 
some set of Kinglake’s ‘Crimea, 5/. 5x. 3; Seotch 
Records; Books on Liverpool, &c. 


Notices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices 

Ow all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

Wecannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 

spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes toappear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 
mut in parentheses, immediately after the exact 
veading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication ‘ Duplicate.” 

We cannot undertake to advise correspondents 
as to the value of old books and other objects or as 
to the means of disposing of them. 

Water J. Wrieut (“Suthy -ly"). You will 
find an immense amount of information condensed 
in the two articles in the * on -/y as a suttix 
in adjectives and adverbs. Each article is a column 


long. 
NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed 
to * The Editor of * Notes and Queries’ ”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to ‘The Pub- 
lishers ”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, E.C. ~ 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print; and to this rule we can make no exception. 
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Particulars of 


W. H. SMITH & SON’S LIBRARY 


And its advantages. 


The Library contains over 500,000 Volumes of Works representing all 
Classes of General Literature. 


Nearly every recognized work published in recent years can be obtained from our Library. The 
Student, the Politician, the Professional Man, the Scientist, the Sportsman, the Lover of Fiction, snd 
Geueral Reader will find an infinite variety of choice. Our Catalogue will prove a reliable guide to all 
that is best in General Literature. All books of popular interest are added as published. Subscribers 
have the privilege of being transferred to any of our 800 Branches. ‘The books are sent from our Head 
Office to the Branches carriage paid, or they can be changed direct from Head Office by Parcel Post or 
Kail. Boxes supplied gratis. We issue at frequent periods a prospectus of the newest books in 
circulation, A post card will bring it to you on application. 


Terms of Subscription. 


LONDON. 
For Exchanging at a London Terminus and 186, Strand, W.C. 

*1 Month 3 Months 6 Months 12 Months 
TWO Vols. ... as 010 6 017 6 6 
FOUR Vols. 014 0 6 220 
EIGHT Vols. ree 115 0 aaa 3.3 
FIFTEEN Vols. ... 015 0 115 0 3.0 0 5.5 60 


ee deposit of 2s, 6d. on each Volume i is required with all Monthly Subscriptions. 


SUBURBAN AND COUNTRY. 
For Exchanging at any of the Suburban and Country Depots. 


*] Month 3 Months 6 Months 12 Months 
ONE Vol. ... 07 6 012 0 
TWO Vols. ... 0 4 6 * 012 6 017 6 111 6 
Vols, O 017 0 13 0 
FUVUR Vols. 10 0 210 0 
SIX Vols. ... 010 0 t & 0 115 0 3 3 0 
TWELVE Vols. 015 O 115 0 eae 3.0 0 5 5 0 


oa deposit of 2s. 6d. on each Volume is required with all Monthly Suheenipeiaien, 


CLASS B.—The Older Books. 3 Months 6 Months 12 Months 
ONE Vol. ... ae 060 010 6 


SPECIAL TRAVELLING SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Entitling Subscribers to Exchange at any Depot without previous notice, Terms on application. 


PARCEL POST EXCHANGE. 


Books may be exchanged through the PAkcEL Post, by RAIL, at reduced carriage rates, or by any 
other available means desired, from the Head Oflice to any part of the United Kingdom, the cost of 
postage and carriage being borne by the Subscriber. Boxes are supplied gratis. 


A CATALOGUE OF SURPLUS LIBRARY AND NEW REMAINDER BOOKS, offered 
at greatly reduced prices, is published Monthly, and supplied gratis on application. 
HEAD OFFICE: 

186, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. (Howard Street entrance). 

AND AT W. H. SMITH & SON’S RAILWAY BOOKSTALLS AND SHOP BRANCHES. 
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CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
THE PRINTERS, STATIONERS AND BOOKBINDERS OF 


WESTMINSTER AND LONDON FROM 1476 TO 1535. By E. Gordon Duff, M.A. 
sometime Sandars Reader in Bibliography in the University of Cambridge. 


This book contains two series of lectures delivered by the author as Sandars 
Reader. Of the first series a small edition has previously been printed privately, 
Crown 8vo but not published ; the second series is now printed for the first time, The two 
series together give an account of the introduction of the art of —— into 
7 plates England and of its spread, and describe the work of the early English printers, 
5s net of those foreign printers who printed abroad for sale by the ‘stationers’ in 
England, and of English bookbinders, from the introduction of printing down 

to the Act of Henry VIII which restricted the importation of foreign books. 


PHOTOGRAVURE FACSIMILES OF RARE BOOKS printed in 
England in the Fifteenth Century. 


The following facsimiles have just been published in this series : 7, Lydgate’s 

. : orde s net; and 8, Lydgate’s url an e Bir ‘axton 
just published 1478) 10s net. 


Earlier volumes of the series, already published, are: 1, Chaucer's Story of 
Queen Anelida and the false Arcite (Caxton, 1477); 2, Augustini Dacti Libellus: 
Earlier (The Schoolmaster Printer at St. Albans, 1479) 15s net; 3, Lydgate’s Temple of 
volumes glax (Caxton, 1477) 12s 6d net; 4, Betson’s Ryght profytable treatyse (Wynkyn de 
Worde, 1500) 15s net; 5, Lydgate’s Assemble of goddes (Wynkyn de Worde, 1500) 

17s 6d net ; and 6, Benet Burgh’s Parvus Cato, Magnus Cato (Caxton, 1477) 15s net. 


When complete the series will comprise twelve facsimiles of rare fifteenth- 
century books printed in England, and now in the University Library at Cambridge. 
Seven of the eight facsimiles ready are reproductions of the only copy of the original 
ites . known to exist. Subscribers to the whole series of twelve volumes are entitled to 
Subscription price a reduction of one-fifth of the published price of each, which in no case will 
exceed twenty shillings net. The few copies that remain of No. 1 are reserved for 

subscribers to the complete series, to whom its special price is 8s. net. 


THE LEIDEN LATIN-ANGLO-SAXON GLOSSARY. Edited 
by J. H. Hesse Is, M.A 


This book gives an exact reproduction, as far as type can make it, of the 
Latin-Anglo-Saxon Glossary preserved on certain pages of a MS., dating probably 
from the last decade of the eighth century, now in the Leiden University Library. 
Demy 8vo After the text of the Glossary, a Latin Index repeats the Glosses in alphabetical 

1 plate order and embodies all editorial emendations, corrections, elucidations of, or 

suggestions for emending them. There are other Indexes, of Latin Numerals 

10s net and of Greek, Hebrew and Germanic words; an Introduction giving a detailed 

description of the MS. and discussing its origin and history ; a Bibliography of the 
Glossary ; and a plate representing one of its pages. 


BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER. Complete Plays and Poems. 
Edited by Arnold Glover, M.A. and A. R. Waller, M.A. 


Vol. IV. of this edition of Beaumont and Fletcher, is just ready, and contains 
Large crown 8vo The Tragedy of Valentinian, Monsieur Thomas, The Chances, The Bloody Brother and 
4s 6a net The Wild-Goose Chase. The text of the edition, which is reprinted from the folio 
ne of ist with a record of all earlier variant readings, will be completed in ten 
volumes. 
Pre-eminently, then, this new edition. .isan edition for scholars.” —Atheneum 
wuvre solide et qui rendra les plus grands services.” —Rerue Germanique 


Subscription price Subscribers for complete sets of the edition are entitled to purchase copies at the 
reduced rate of 4s. net per volume. 
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